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THE SUPERIOR POLICY AND SERVICE 
of the 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, Inc. 
FOLLOW THE MIGRANT 


Daily, from the Home and District Offices and Agencies, go 
checks for Death, Sick and Accident claims to policyholders who 
once lived in Virginia or District of Columbia but who now live in 
other parts of the Country, thus exemplifying the ever usefulness 
of the Society’s Superior Contract of Insurance and the Service 
behind the Policy. 


Under the Society’s Superior Three-in-One Contract—provid- 
ing benefits for Sickness, Accident and Death, all for one small 
premium—the insured is assured the full protection of his policy, 
whether at the Old or New Home. It is then incumbent upon each 
policy-holder to hold onto his policy with the Society at all times 
and in all places. 


Behind this unusual Policy and Service are: 
Over $600,000.00 assets. 
30 years of Successful and Honorable Operation. 
An experienced Management and Field Force. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, Inc. 


Home Office: 527 N. Second Street, Richmond, Va. 


Operating in State of Virginia and 
District of Columbia. 
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National Training School 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


A School for the Training of Colored Young 
Men and Women for Service 


Though it is young in history, tne Institution feels a just pride in the work thus 
far accomplished, for its graduates are already filling many responsible position is 
thus demonstrating the aim of the school to train men and women for usef 
citizenship. 











DEPARTMENTS ALREADY ESTABLISHED 


The Grammar &cheo! The Teacher Training Department 
The Academy The Divinity School 

The School of Arts and Sciences The Commercial De ent 

The Department of Masic The Department of Home Economics 


The Department of Social Service 


For farther information and Catalog, address 


President James E. Shepard, Durham, North Carolina 


VIRGINIA UNION : iverci 
urvensiry || Lincoln University 


: E Theological Education 
is offering young men an excellent op- 


portunity to secure a liberal education Accredited by the Association of Colleges of 
along a variety of lines. Every effort is the Middle States and Maryland. 

made to stimulate a full, well-rounded Lincoln Graduates are Leaders in the various 
development. High school, college and professions and in “all parts of the country. 


professional courses are offered. The ati 
faculty is strong, the rates are reasonable. 
For further information address ae in D. D., 
The resi UNIVERSITY 
P dent CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 





The Cheyney Training 
School for Teachers 
Cheyney, Pa. 


WILEY UNIVERSITY 
MARSHALL, TEXAS 


Recognized as a college of the first class by 
Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana and ( tahoma 
Boards of Education. Leading Colleges and 
Universities represented on its faculty. More 
than two hundred enrolled in Colles. ~-part- 
ment this year. Library and laboratories 
Strengthened. High standard of scholarship 
maintained. Due prominence given athletes. 


M. W. DOGAN, President 

















Mext term Bogins September, 1928. 

Wer further particulars and catalog, write 

Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal 
Cheyney, Pa. 











Atlanta University 


Is ey located in the City of Atlanta, 
Ga. The courses of study include High School, 
Normal School and College. Special emphasis 


For further information addres: 


M. W. Adams, President 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 





KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Beautiful Situation. Healthful Location. 
Best Moral = Environment. 





Grammar School, 
Training and Industrial. 
Expenses very reasonable. 
Fall Term begins September 12, 1923 
For catalog and other information address 
PRESIDENT J. KELLY GIFFEN 
Knoxville, Tenn. 








“CLARK UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Over 100 acres of beautiful campus. Twelve buildings, with 


gymnasium and laboratories ready for Sep’ 
Strong faculty—religious caneyhene annie educational, 
Admission by application only. 
Junior High School—7th, 8th, 9th and 10th grades with 
certificate. 
Junior Seon and 4th years High School with Fresh- 
man and Sophomore years of College work, with Diploma. 
College—Four years above High School or two years above 
Junior College course, with degree of A. B. 
Liberal Arts — Normal — Pre-Medical — Commercial — Do- 
—— Science. 
55th year of nine months opens September, 1923. 
$150.00 per year pays tuition, board, room and laundry. 
JOHN WESLEY SIMMONS, President. 


The Floriva Agricultural 
and Mechamcal College 


Offers courses leading to certificates, 
diplomas and degrees. 


W. H. A. Howard, President 
Tallahassee, Florida 


~ SIMMONS UNIVERSITY, Louisville, Ky. 


Founded 

The only Institution in the state. having for it a 
Collegiate, Ministerial, Medical, and Legal training for 

ored citizens in Ken 


tucky. 
Special training in Insurance, Secial Service, Nursing and 


Hospital Work. 
Normal, Commercial, Musie, Domestie Seience, Missionary 
training = 

, : re" President C. H. Parrish 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 
(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 


College, Academy, Divinity School 

An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly develop- 
ment—the only institution in the far South 
devoted solely to the education of Negro 
young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A., 
athletics, all live features. 


For information, address. 
JOHN HOPE, President. 





FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Founded 1866 


Thorough Literary, Scientific, Educational, 
Musical and Social Science Courses. Pioneer 
in Negro music. Special study in Negro life. 

Ideal and sanitary buildings and grounds. 
Well-equipped Science building. 

Christian home life. 

High standard of independent manhood ana 
womanhood. For literature, etc., write 


FAYETTE AVERY McKENZIE, President 





JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


formerly 
BIDDLE UNIVERSITY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Biddle University, operated under the 











auspices of 


Schoo! 
requirement for entrance to the first year of the High 
School. 


The School of Arts and Sciences offers twe courses of 
study, the Classical and the Scientific. In the scientific, 
German is substituted for Greek or La entrance 
—— for reshman Class is 15 units of High 

The Theological Department offers two courses, each 
consisting of three years. bd first is purely English, 
Greek and Hebrew are taught in the o 

All students in the High School Dept. are required 
to take trades in the Industrial 

Fer further infermation, address 

President H. L. McCrorey Charlotte, N. C. 





Morris Brown University 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Co-Educational 


The largest institution ef learnin a. the South 
owned and controlled by Negroes. ity of ee 
ists, trained in some of the best ee in 

North and in the Noted for high standard . 
scholarship; industrial emphasis and positive Chris 
tien influ equipped dormitories; sane 
ses rea- 


JOHN H. LEWIS, President 
BISHOP J. S. FLIPPER, Chairman Trustee Board 
















BEREAN MANUAL TRAINING 
AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Fall Term, September, 1923 
TRADE SCHOOL 
Principally Night Sessions 


New Departments 
SHOEMAKING AUTO REPAIRING 


WRITE PRINCIPAL, 


MATTHEW ANDERSON 
1926 South College Avenue PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
Manual Training and 
Industrial School 


BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


Excellent equipment, thorough instruction, 
wholesome surroundings. Academic training 
for all students. 

Courses in carpentry, agriculture, printing, ma- 
chine shop practice, auto mechanics, 

Courses in domestic science, sewing, dressmak- 
ing for girls. 

Arrange your motor trip to attend the 9th 

Annual Chatauqua August 9th, where you will 

meet people from all sections of the country. 


For information address 
W. R. Valentine, Principal 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


J. STANLEY DURKEE, A. M., Ph. D., D. D., President 
L. L. D., Secretary-Treasurer 


COLLEGIATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Students may enter for collegiate work at the beginning of any quarter. 


Autumn Quarter . 
REGISTRATION Winter Quarter 
Spring Quarter 


EMMETT J. SCOTT, A. M., 


puuichbrcesseckhe weed Jan. 2, 1924 


For Catalog and Information Write 


Howard University F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar, 








Virginia Theological Seminary and College 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 

College, Academy, Normal and Seminary Courses. 

Well equipped laboratories. Strong, experienced 

faculty. Courses modern and thorough. Rates 

reasonable. 


For information a 
ROBERT ro. WOODS, President. 














LA eeataes ticcn Sept. 29, 1923 
..Mar. 15, 1924 


Washington, D. C. 


Talladega College 
Talladega, Alabama 


Founded in 1867 for the Education of 
Negro Leaders 


Beautiful and Healthful Location. 
Literary, Scientific, Educational, Se- 
cial Service, Theological, Musical, 
Business Administration, Journalism, 
Nurse Training Courses. 

High Standards of Christian Man- 
hood and Womanhood. 


For further information address 
F. A. SUMNER, President 


The Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Will Help Yeu Get a Better Paying Position. 
REGISTER NOW REASOMABLE TERMS 


Address: Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Box 228, Wilberforee, 0. 








COLEMAN COLLEGE 


GIBSLAND, LA. 


by Ba, - State Woman’s Home 
acsalon Boulety cago and Boston and 
A. B. EH. Soci ety of Mew York. Students 
from six diferent states. Graduates ex- 
— on frst grade by Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. 


O. L. COLEMAN, President 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


an E ac. for girls, under the 
direction of the sisters of St. Mary. Address: THE 
Is -OHARGE, 6138 Germantown Avenue, 
Philadel; 





“JUST THE PLACE FOR YOUR GIRL” 


Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute for ah ee Daytona, Fle. 


Beautiful loca 
Courses include 


ideal home life, fine, medern 
id Primary, Grammar, pi, Nermal, V Vocational. 


Nurse Training at McLeod Eigen © apecatr Terms reasonable. 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNFE, 


Principal. 
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WHERE FOURTEENTH STREET CROSS- 
ES THE AVENUE 

HE three greatest corners of 
the greatest city in the world 
are Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
second Street, Fifth Avenue 
and Thirty-fourth Street and Fifth 
Avenue and Fourteenth Street. Of 
the three the last is historically per- 
haps the most notable. Here it is 
fitting that the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple and THE CRISIS should live and 
work and here at Sixty-nine Fifth 
Avenue we are today. 

We could have found cheaper and 
more unobtrusive quarters, but it 
seems to us that too long the Black 
Folk of the world have hidden in the 
back alleys of the earth and told their 
human woe to eyes that saw only the 
striking things of the world. We must 
advertise. We must make a careless 
world see and know that the Problem 
of the 20th century is the Problem of 
the Color Line; that there is abso- 
lutely no question so great and so 
pressing as the question of judging 
manhood by skin-volor. For this rea- 
son we have set up our banners in one 
of the great centers of a great city— 


Sixty-nine Fifth Avenue. 
g ured in a case like that of the 
Arkansas peons. When and 
where ever before were Negroes so 
efficiently defended for so long a time 
and with so triumphant a result? 





VICTORY 


HE value of the N. A. A. C. P. 
can only rightfully be meas- 


THE CRISIS 


AUGUST, 1923 


Whole No. 154 


Sf WED Du Bois 


Twelve men defended for four years 


by the best legal talent of the land at 


a cost of $18,308 to which the local 
community added thousands more. 
Further than this the defendants 
were not. the rich and educated—the 
aristocracy of the race; they were 
from the poorest and most oppressed 
of our people and we made their cause 
the cause of the whole race, which 
was right and true. Six of these men 
today are free. Six more will with- 
out doubt be freed. The meaning of 
this beating of a Scuthern state in 
its own courts and the courts of the 
Nation is that it pays to fight and it 
costs to fight. Give us a million dol- 
lars for defense! 


THE SPINGARN MEDAL 
WARD of the Spingarn Medal 
for the most distinguished 
achievement during the pre- 
ceding year by an American 
of African descent has gone to Pro- 
fessor George Washington Carver of 
Tuskegee Institute for research in 
Agricultural Chemistry. Following 
our custom we shall publish, after the 
presentation of the medal, an account 
of Professor Carver’s life and valua- 
ble experiments together with his pic- 
ture. The medal will be formally 
presented at the convention of the N. 
A. A. C. P. which will be held in Kan- 
sas City in August. 


THIS LAW-ABIDING LAND 

me)HEN Jack Johnson smashed 
Jim Jeffries’ jaw the Chris- 
tian Conscience of this 
land of Christian Endea- 
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vor rushed to Congress, and secured a 
law to prevent the moving pictures 
from being transported from State to 
State, because prize fighting was 
such a Sin! Today when Dempsey 
breathless from dodging the fists of 
another black man staged a three 
hundred thousand dollar confidence 
game with a stool pigeon in a Mon- 
tana gambling joint the pictures have 
been quickly and secretly transported 
far and wide despite the law of the 
land and will be exhibited all over the 
world. Aren’t we the Greatest Hypo- 
crites on Earth? 





THE TECHNIQUE OF RACE PREJUDICE 

E have developed in the 

United States a technique 

of race discrimination 

which gains its dispicable 

ends by methods so subtle and evasive 

that the man on the street not only 

cannot place the blame but after a 

few bewildered gestures is tempted 

to look upon the whole thing as an 
“Act of God”. 

Consider, for instance, the now 
well-known case of Miss Augusta 
Savage. Miss Savage struggled up 
through the wretched public schools 
of Florida; came to New York and 
eventually began studying art at 
Cooper Union. ‘Miss Savage’s rec- 
ord,” writes the Art Director, “has 
been excellent and her conduct irre- 
proachable.” The friends of Miss 
Savage sought to get her a chance to 
do some study abroad in the “Fon- 
tainebleau School of the Fine Arts”, 
financed by Americans and estab- 
lished as ‘“‘a summer school for Amer- 
ican architects, painters and sculp- 
tors”’. 

The Executive Committee of this 
school is impressive: The Chairman 
of the Department of Architecture, is 
Whitney Warren, a leading architect, 
member of the National Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, with an honorary 
degree from Harvard. The Chairman 
of the Department of Painting and 


THE 
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Sculpture is Ernest C. Peixotto, a pu- 
pil of Benjamin Constant and Chev- 
alier of the French Legion of Honor; 
well known as a painter and illus- 
trator. Other members of the Com- 
mittee are Edwin Blashfield, who 
decorated the great central dome of 
the Library of Congress; Howard 
Greenley, President of the Architec- 
tural League; Thomas Hastings, who 
designed the New York Public Li- 
brary and is a member of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters; J. 
Monroe Hewlett, President of the 
Mural Painters; Hermon MacNeil, 
President of the National Sculpture 
Society; and James Gamble Rogers, 
who designed the great Harkness 
Memorial Quadrangle at Yale. 

Here then, are representatives of 
the best America; leaders in Art and 
Literature; members of the world’s 
most exclusive clubs and organiza- 
tions. This Committee told Miss Sav- 
age that she could not study at the 
Fontainebleau School of Fine Arts 
and that the reason was because she 
was black. But do not think that this 
action was straightforward, clear and 
definite. The only clear and definite 
thing about it was that Miss Savage’s 
deposit was returned to her and that 
she did not go to Fontainebleau. But 
the responsibility for this action and 
the reasons for it are most difficult 
to trace and yet the hunt has its 
points of interest. 

THE CRISIS has addressed a po- 
litely-worded note to each one of the 
eight gentlemen mentioned above. 
Mr. Peixotto, Mr. Warren and Mr. 
Greenley have not answered. How- 
ever, Mr. Peixotto had already writ- 
ten a letter to another person which 
we feel at liberty to quote: He hopes 
she will “understand our position” 
and starts off with a technical excuse 
based on Miss Savage’s alleged fail- 
ure to furnish “two letters of recom- 
mendation’”’. He hastens, however, to 
admit that this is a small matter and 
proceeds to say: “To be perfectly 
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frank with you, we did learn that 
Miss Savage was of the colored race 
and the question was put before our 
Advisory Committee who strongly 
felt that in a school such as th: Fon- 
tainebleau School it would not be 
wise to have a colored student.” 

Then come five varying points of 
view; first there are two alibis: 
Thomas Hastings says: “I believe it 
is needless for me to say that I per- 
sonally would have no sympathy with 
keeping Miss Augusta Savage away 
from the Fontainebleau School of Arts 
because of Negro Descent.” 

Edwin Blashfield says: “I was not 
present at any meeting where the 
question of Miss Savage’s application 
came up or was discussed and I am 
entirely without knowledge of what 
happened.” 

James Gamble Rogers also has an 
alibi handy: “I did not know anything 
about the case of the colored girl you 
mention until I read it in the news- 
papers.” But he adds this interesting 
point of view: “When we try to take 
advantage of this Fontainebleau 
School for the benefit of people here, 
we have to have sponsors for certain 
financial conditions, such as guaran- 
teeing the payment to the boats that 
so many staterooms will be paid for, 
etc., and it is not easy to get the spon- 
sors. Therefore, I hope that you will 
do nothing that will prevent us get- 
ting the sponsors.” 

Hermon A. MacNeil says nothing 
of responsibility but is, “Extremely 
sorry that a story of this kind should 
have gotten about as I know the gen- 
tlemen of the committee are men of 
the broadest vision and are trying to 
do the very best possible. It may be 
that her work was not very high in 
quality.” 

So far, poor Mr. Peixotto stands 
apparently alone; but finally, J. Mon- 
roe Hewlett adds this bit: “The ac- 
cepted applicants come from all parts 
of the United States. It seemed clear 
to the committee that any race preju- 
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dice that manifested itself among the 
students might easily affect the en- 
tire morale of the School during its 
first year. ... 1am satisfied in my 
own mind that the decision reached 
in regard to Miss Savage was due 
quite as much to consideration for 
her as to any other thought or feel- 
ing.” 

To us who have experience, there 
is nothing mystifying in all this. 
These men, either by shirking their 
plain responsibility or by disingen- 
uous excuses have connived at a mis- 
erable piece of race discrimination ; 
and yet every last one of them has 
“ducked” responsibility: they have 
no knowledge; they spared her feel- 
ings; they need money. Many of 
them prayed that the reason should 
be that Miss Savage had no ability, 
but that is disproved by the records 
at Cooper Union and by the fact that 
no very high standards of ability 
were required of the sensitive white 
Southerners. Other Directors em- 
phasized the terrible und explosive 
possibilities of social contact. But the 
Art Director at Cooper Union writes 
of his own accord: “It may be added 
that Miss Savage’s treatment at the 
hands of her fellow-students, whether 
in the classes, in the lunch room or 
in their social relations generally, has 
been as irrepreachah'e as has been 
her own conduct: indeed it appears 
that she has been rather a favorite.” 


In fact, here you have in its naked 
shame, the technique of American 
race prejudice. It is idle to charge 
up lynching solely to the “poor white 
trash” ; it is silly to talk of race preju- 
dice as simply a child of ignorance 
and poverty. The ignorant and poor 
may lynch and discriminate but the 
real deep and the basic race hatred in 
the United States is a matter of the 
educated and distinguished leaders 
of white civilization. They are the 
ones who are determined to keep 
black folk from developing talent and 
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sharing in civilization. The only 
thing to their credit is that they are 
ashamed of what they do and say and 
cover their tracks desperately even if 
ineffectually with excuses and sur- 
prises and alibis. But the discrimina- 
tion goes on and they not only do not 
raise a hand to stop it—they even 
gently and politely but in strict se- 
crecy put their shoulders to the wheel 
and push it forward. 

One can only sum it up in the 
words of Daisy King, a white sculp- 
tor: 

“Have you seen this latest example of 
‘White Supremacy’. Sounds like good old 
Texas, doesn’t it? That Thomas Hastings, 
the architect of the 42nd Street Library, 
and our foremost architect since the death 
of Stanford White, with his own training 
safely completed should stoop to place a 
stone in the path of a little 
colored girl who has won a 
distinctive honor, against 
odds, is unbelievable. That 
Ernest Peixotto, himself a 
Spanish Jew, should feel it 
necessary to deprive a young 
colored woman of a _ well- 
earned scholarship in order to 
protect from ‘contamination’ 
these young Southern girls 
who have apparently, no 
honors to their credit, is, to 
say the least, ‘instructive’. 


DR. MOORE 


THE WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


IHE Woman’s Medical College 
of Philadelphia has recently 
had a most difficult and try- 
ing experience, and we are 

writing to commiserate with it. 

You see it was this way: Dr. W. E. 
Atkins of Hampton, Va., colored, has 
a daughter, Dr. Lillian Atkins Moore. 
Dr. Moore is one of the best students 
that the Woman’s Medical College 
ever had—which was unfortunate. 
Colored people ought to be fools and 
when they are geniuses it makes 
trouble. Dr. Moore is the only col- 





ored graduate this year and was 
chosen secretary of the Senior Class. 
She won the Freshman prize in anat- 
omy with an average of 97, passed 
the Medical Board with a high aver- 
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age and in general made herself a 
record most unpleasant for the au- 
thorities. Being about to complete 
her course with distinction she ap- 
plied October 12, 1922 for an interne- 
ship in the hospital. A painful silence 
ensued. In fact it was not until 
March 2, 1923, after all internes had 
been appointed that Dr. Moore had 
this letter in answer to a reminder 
that her application was unanswered: 


“Dear Mrs. Moore: I was a little sur- 
prised to get your letter in regard to an 
interneship ... I had been told that we 
could not possibly undertake to give you a 
service here. We are all your good friends 
and it is a most unpleasant thing to have 
to tell you that just because you are col- 
ored we can’t arrange to take you comforia- 
bly into the hospital. I am quite sure that 
most of the internes who come tc us next 
year will not give us as good work as you 
are capable of doing; and I 
hope that if I can be of any 
service to you in helping you 
to secure an interneship that 
you will let me help. 


“Yours truly, 
“JESSIE W. Pryor, M.D. 
“Medical Director.” 


Meantime the woman’s 
College made every effort 
to secure for Dr. Moore 
an interneship at one of 
our colored hospitals. 
Dr. Tracy, the dean of the College, 
said such praiseworthy things of 
Dr. Moore that Dr. Turner of Doug- 
lass Hospital was constrained to 
ask why the College Hospital would 
want such an exceptional student 
and physician to leave them! No 
effort nor pressure to gain the in- 
terneship availed. Still she is the 
best physician the College is sending 
out! Also she is about as white in 
color as Dr. Pryor herself. 

There is. no doubt about it, colored 
Americans have got to quit having 
brains; it’s putting our white friends 
in all sorts of embarrassing positions. 


Remember! Baby victures for Oc- 
tober CRISIS should be in August 
15th. 











DOUBLE TROUBLE 


A Story 
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A NGELIQUE came walking delicately 
down Cedarwood Street. You could 
see by the way she advanced, a way which 
fell just short of dancing that she was feel- 
ing to the utmost the pleasant combination 
of her youth, the weather and the season. 
Angélique was seventeen, the day was per- 
fect and the year was at the spring. 

Just before Cedarwood crosses Tenth, she 
stopped, her nice face crinkling with amuse- 
ment, and untied and retied the ribbon which 
fastened her trim oxford. Before she had 
finished this ritual Malory Fordham turned 
the corner and asked rather sternly if he 
might not perform the task. “Allow me to 
tie it for you,” he had said with unrelieved 
formality. 

“Sure I'll allow you.” Angélique was 
never shy with those whom she liked. She 
replaced the subtler arts of the coquette with 
a forthrightness which might have proved 
her undoing with another boy. But not with 
Malory Fordham. Shy, pensive, and en- 
veloped by the aura of malaise which so 
mysteriously and perpetually hung over his 
household he found Angélique’s manner a 
source both of attraction and wonder. To 
him she was a radiant, generous storehouse 
of light and warmth which constantly re- 
newed his chilled young soul. 

“We're in luck this afternoon,” said An- 
gélique resuming her happy gait. “Some- 
times I have to tie my shoes a dozen times. 
Once I took one shoe off and shook it and 
shook it, trying to get rid of make believe 
dust. I was glad you didn’t turn up just 
then for I happened to look across the 
street and there was cousin Laurentine 
walking, you know that stiff poker-like way 
she goes ” Angélique bubbling with 
merriment imitated it—“I know she was dis- 
gusted seeing me like ‘my son John, one shoe 
off and one shoe on’.” 

“It’s a wonder she didn’t take you home,” 
said Malory, admiring her. 

“Oh, no! Cousin Laurentine wouldn’t be 
seen walking up the street with me! She 
doesn’t like me. Funny isn’t it? But you 
know what’s funnier still Malory, not many 
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folks around here do like me. Strange, 
don’t you think, and me living all my life 
almost in this little place? I never knew 
what it was to be really liked before you 
came except for Aunt Sal. I say to myself 
lots of times: ‘Well, anyway, Malory likes 
me,’ and then I’m completely happy.” 

“I’m glad of that,” Malory told her, flush- 
ing. He was darker than Angélique for 
his father and mother had both been brown- 
skinned mulattoes, with a trace of Indian 
on his mothef’s side. Angélique’s mother, 
whom she rarely saw, was a mulatto, too, 
but a very light one, quite yellow, and 
though she could not remember her father, 
she had in her mind’s eye a concept of him 
which made him only the least shade darker 
than her mother. ‘ He had to be darker, for 
Angélique always associated masculinity 
with a dark complexion. She did not like 
‘to see men fairer than their wives. 

Malory dwelt for several moments on 
Angélique’s last remark. You could see him 
patently turning the idea over and over. 
His high, rather narrow, forehead con- 
tracted, his almond, liquid eyes narrowed. 
His was a type which in any country but 
America would have commanded immediate 
and admiring attention. As it was even in 
Edendale he received many a spontaneous, 
if surreptitious, glance of approval. 

He evolved an answer. “I don’t know 
but you’re right, Angélique. I think I must 
have been home six months before I met 
you, though I knew your name. I seem to 
have known your name a long time,” he said 
musing slowly over some evasive idea. “But 
I never saw you, I guess, until that night 
when Evie Thompson’s mother introduced us 
at Evie’s party. I remember old Mrs. Ros- 
siter seemed so queer. She said——” 

“Yes, I know,” Angélique interrupted, 
mimicking, “Oh, Miz Thompson, you didn’t 
ever introduce them! That,” concluded the 
girl with her usual forthrightness, “was be- 
cause she wanted you to meet her Rosie— 
such a name Rosie Rossiter!—and have 
you dance attendance on her all evening!” 

Fordham blushed again. “I don’t know 
about that. Anyhow, what I was going to 
say was if I were you I wouldn’t bother if 
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the folks around here didn’t like me. 
don’t like me either.” 

“No, I don’t think they 
do very much. And yet 
it’s different,” Angélique 
explained puzzling out 
something. “They may not 
like you— probably be- 
cause you’ve lived away 
from home so long—but 
they’re willing to go with 
you. Now I think it’s the 
other way around with me. 
They sort of like me, lots 
of the girls at times have 
liked me a great deal, new 
girls especially. But they 
shy away after a time. 
When Evie Thompson 
first came to this town she 
liked me better than she 
did any one else. I know 
she did. But after her 
mother gave that big 
party she acted different. 
She has never had me at 
a real party since and you 
know she entertains a lot 
—you’re always there. Yet 
she’s forever asking me 
over to her house when 
she hasn’t company and 
then she’s just as nice and 
her mother is always too 
sweet.” 

They were nearing the 
corner where they always 
parted. Cousin Lauren- | 
tine did not allow An- 
gélique to have beaux. I 
“Perhaps they’re jealous.” 
Malory proposed as a last 
solution. 


The girl’s nice, round face clouded. She 
was not pretty but she bore about her an 
indefinable atmosphere of niceness, of fresh- 
ness and innocence. “Jealous of the boys, 
you mean?” She bit her full red lip. “No, 
it’s not that; none of the boys ever treats 
me very nicely, none of them ever has ex- 
cept you and Asshur Judson.” 

“Asshur Judson!” Malory echoed in some 
surprise. “You mean that tall, rough, 
farmer fellow? I’d have thought he’d be the 
last fellow in the world to know how to treat 
a nice girl like you.” 


They 
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“Mmh. He does, he did. You know the 
boys—most of them’”—for the first time 
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THE TWO YOUNG WHITE LADIES 


Fordham saw her shy, wistful—‘when I 
say they’re not nice I mean they are usu- 
ally too nice. They try to kiss me, put their 
arms around me. Sometimes when I used 
to go skating, I’d have horrid things hap- 
pen. They’d tease the other girls, too, but 
with me they’re different. They act as 
though it didn’t matter how they treated 
me. Maybe it’s because my father’s dead.” 
“Perhaps,” Malory acquiesced doubtfully, 
but he was completely bewildered. “And 
you say Asshur Judson was polite?” 
“T’d forgotten Asshur. You didn’t know 





him well, I think; he came while you were 
still in Philadelphia and he went away right 
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WHO CAME TO SEE AUNT SAL AND LAURENTINE 


after you came back. We’d been skating 
one day. I wasn’t with anyone, just down 
there in the crowd, and I struck off all alone. 
Bye and bye who should come racing after 
me but Asshur. I looked back and saw him 
and went on harder than ever. Of course 
he caught up to me, and when he did he 
took me right in his arms and held me 
tight. I struggled and fought so that I 
know he understood I didn’t like it, so he 
let me go. And then that hateful Harry 
Robbins came up and said: ‘Don’t you mind 
her, Jud, she’s just pretending, she’ll come 
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around!’” 
shame of it. 


Her shook with the 


voice 

“And then?” Malory 
prompted her fiercely. 

“T heard Judson say 
just as mad, ‘What the 
deuce you talking 
about, Robbins?’ ” 

Malory failed to see 
any extraordinary ex- 
hibition of politeness in 
that. 

“Oh, but afterwards! 
You know my Cousin 
Laurentine doesn’t al- 
low me to have com- 
pany. Of course he 
didn’t know that, and 
that night he came to 
the house. Cousin 
Laurentine let him in 
and I heard her say: 
*Yes, Angélique is in 
but she doesn’t have 
callers.’ And he an- 
swered: ‘But I must see 
her, Miss Fletcher, I 
must explain some- 
thing.’ His voice sound- 
ed all funny and differ- 
ent. So I came running 
down stairs and asked 
him what he wanted. 

“It was all so queer, 
Malory. He came over 
to me past Cousin Lau- 
rentine standing at the 
door like a dragon and 
he took both my hands, 
sort of frightened me. 
He said: ‘You kid, you 
decent little kid! Treat 

’em all like you treated me this afternoon, 
and try to forgive me. If you see me a thou- 
sand times you’ll never have to complain of 
me again.’ And he went.” 
“Funny,” was  Malory’s 
“Didn’t he say anything more?” 
“No, just went and I’ve got to go. Got to 
memorize a lot of old Shakespeare for to- 
morrow. Silly stuff from Macbeth. ‘Dou- 
ble, double, toil and trouble.’ ’Bye Malory.” 
“Good-bye,” he echoed, turning in the di- 
rection of his home where his mother and 
his three plain older sisters awaited him. 


comment. 
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On his way he captured the idea which had 
earlier eluded him. He remembered speak- 
ing once, before he had met her, of An- 
gélique Murray to his odd subdued house- 
hold and of receiving a momentary impres- 
sion of shock, of horror even, passing over 
his mother’s face. He looked at his sisters 
and received the same impression. He 
looked at all four women again and saw— 
nothing—just nothing, utter blankness, out 
of which came the voice of Gracie, his hos- 
tile middle sister. “Good heavens, Malory! 
Don’t tell me that you know that Angélique 
Murray. I mwon’t have you meeting her. 
She is ordinary, her whole family is the 
last thing in ordinariness. Now mind if 
you meet her, you let her alone.” 

At the time he had acquiesced, deeming 
this one of the thousand queer phases of 
his household with which he was striving so 
hard to become reacquainted. He had been 
a very little boy when he had been taken 
so hurriedly to live in Philadelphia, but his 
memory had painted them all so different. 

In spite of his sister’s warning An- 
gélique’s brightness when he met her, her 
frankness, her merriment proved too much 
for him. She was like an unfamiliar but 
perfectly recognizable part of himself. 


Pretty soon he was fathoms deep in love. 
But because he was a boy of practically no 
ingenuities but mechanical ones he could 
hit on nothing better than walking home 


from school with her. She was the one pic- 
ture in the daily book of his life and hav- 
ing seen her he retired home each day like 
Browning’s lovers to think up a scheme 
which would enable him sometime to tear 
it out for himself. 

Angélique, hastening on flying feet, hoped 
that Cousin Laurentine would be out when 
she reached home. She could manage 
Laurentine’s mother, Aunt Sal, even when 
she was as late as she was today. But be- 
fore she entered the house she realized that 
for tonight at least she would be free from 
her cousin’s hateful and scornful espionage. 
For peeping through the window which 
gave from the front room on to the porch 
she was able to make out against the soft 
inner gloom the cameo-like features of the 
Misses Courtney, the two young white 
women who came so often to see Aunt Sal 
and Laurentine. They were ladies of in- 
dubitable breeding and refinement, but for 
all their culture and elegance they could 
not eclipse I.anrentine whose eyes shone as 
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serene, whose forehead rose as smooth and 
classical as did their own. The only differ- 
ence lay in their coloring. The Misses 
Courtney’s skin shone as white as alabaster; 
their eyes lay, blue cornflowers, in that 
lake of dazzling purity. But Laurentine 
was crimson and gold like the flesh of the 
mango, her eyes were dark emeralds. Her 
proud head glowed like an amber carving 
rising from the green perfection of her 
dress. She was a replica of the Courtney 
sisters startlingly vivified. Angélique, on 
her way to the kitchen poising on noiseless 
feet in the outside hall, experienced anew 
her thrill at the shocking resemblance be- 
tween the two white women and the colored 
one; a resemblance which missed completely 
the contribution of white Mrs. Courtney 
and black Aunt Sal, and took into account 
only the remarkable beauty of Ralph Court- 
ney, the father of all three of these women. 

Aunt Sal in the background of the pic- 
ture was studying with her customary un- 
wavering glance the three striking figures. 
The Misses Courtney had travelled in 
Europe, they spoke French fluently. But 
Laurentine had travelled in the West In- 
dies and spoke Spanish. When the time 
came for the Misses Courtney to go, they 
would kiss Laurentine lightly on both 
cheeks, they would murmur: “Good-bye, Sis- 
ter,” and would trail off leaving behind them 
the unmistakable aura of their loyal, per- 
sistent, melancholic determination to atone 
for their father’s ancient wrong. And 
Laurentine, beautiful, saffron creature, 
would rise and gaze after them, enveloped 
in a sombre evanescent triumph. 

But afterwards! 

Up in her room Angélique envisaged the 
reaction which inevitably befell her cousin 
after the departure of these visitors. For 
the next three weeks Laurentine would be 
more than ever hateful, proud, jealous, 
scornful, intractable. The older woman, the 
young girl shrewdly guessed, was jealous 
of her; jealous of her unblemished parent- 
age, of her right to race pride, of her very 
youth, though her own age could not be 
more than twenty-eight. “Poor Cousin 
Laurentine,” the child thought, “as though 
she could help her father’s being white. 
Anything was liable to happen in those old 
slavery times. I must try to be nicer to 
her.” 

When later she opened the door to her 
cousin’s tap her determination was put to 
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a severe test, for Laurentine was in one 
of her nastiest moods. “Here is another 
one of those letters,” she said bitingly, 
“from that young ruffian who pushed his 
way past me that night. If I had my way 
I’d burn up every one of them. I can’t 
think how you manage to attract such as- 
sociates. It will be the best thing in the 
world for all of us when your mother sends 
for you.” 

Angélique took Asshur’s letter somewhat 
sullenly, though she knew the feeling which 
her cousin’s outburst concealed. In that 
household of three women this young girl 
was the only one who could be said to re- 
ceive mail. Even hers was, until very 
lately, almost negligible—a note or two from 
a proudly travelling schoolmate, some direc- 
tions for making candy from Evie Thomp- 
son or from the girl who at that moment 
was espousing her inexplicable cause, a card 
or so from a boy and now this constant 
stream of letters from Asshur Judson. As 
she opened these last or sat down to an- 
swer them in the shaded green glow of the 
dining-room, she had seen Cousin Lauren- 
tine’s face pale with envy under the saf- 
fron satin of her skin. 

Laurentine received letters and cards 
from the Misses Courtney when they were 
abroad—a few bills—she made rather a 
practice of having charge accounts—and an 
occasional note from the white summer 
transient expressing the writer’s pleasure 
with “that last dress you made me”. Once 
the young divinity student who, while the 
pastor was on his vacation, took over the 
services of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, sent her a post card from Niagara 
Falls. Laurentine exhibited a strange 
negligence with regard to this card; it was 
always to be found in the litter of the sew- 
ing-table. “Oh,” she would say casually to 
the customer whom she was fitting, “that’s 
a card from Mr. Deaver who substituted 
here last summer. Yes, he does seem to be 
a fine young man.” 

Angélique did not at once open Asshur’s 
letier. She had too many lessons to get. 
Besides she knew what it would contain, his 
constant and unvarying injunction “to be 
good, to be decent” coupled with an account 
of his latest success in some branch of scien- 
tific agriculture; he was an enthusiastic 
farmer. She liked to hear from him, but 
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she wished his interests were broader. Lay- 
ing the letter aside unregretfully she fell 
to memorizing the witches’ speech in Mac- 
beth and then in her little English Hand- 
book under the chapter on “The Drama— 
Greek Tragedy,” she made a brief but in- 
terested foray among the peculiarities of 
the ancient stage. Reading of Greek 
masks, buskins and “unities” she forgot all 
about Asshur’s letter until as usual Aunt 
Sal put her fine dark head in the door and 
told her in mild but unanswerable tones 
that it was “most nigh bedtime”. 

She jumped up then and began to undress. 
But first she read the letter. Just as she 
thought it began like all his former letters 
and would probably end the same. No, here 
was something different. Asshur had writ- 
ten: 

“My father says I’m making great head- 
way, and so does Mr. Ellis, the man on 
whose farm I’m experimenting. Next year 
I’ll be twenty-one and father’s going to let 
me work a small farm he owns right up 
here in northern. New Jersey. But first 
I’m coming for you. Only you must keep 
good and straight like you were when I 
first met you. You darn .spunky little kid. 
Mind, you be good, you be decent. I’m sure 
coming for you.” 

It was a queer love-letter. “So you'll 
come for me,” said Angélique to her image 
in the glass. She shook out her short, 
black, rather wiry hair till it misted like a 
cloud about her childishly round face. 
“How do you know I’ll go with you? I may 
find someone I like ten times better.” 
Dimpling and smiling she imitated Malory’s 
formality: “May I tie your shoe for you?” 

All night long she dreamed she was chas- 
ing Malory Fordham. Was it a game? If 
so why did he so doggedly elude her? Then 
when, laughing, she had overtaken him, why 
did he turn on her with round gaping mouth 
and horrid staring eyes that transformed 
him into a Greek tragic mask? Through 
open, livid lips came whistling strange 
words, terrible phrases whose import at 
first she could not grasp. When she did she 
threw her arm across her face with a fear- 
ful cry and fell back convulsed and shudder- 
ing into the arms of a dark, muffled figure 
whose features she fought vainly to dis- 
cover. 

(Concluded in the September Crisis) 
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O-DAY the American Negro in common 

with every other racial or national 
group cannot afford indifference to others’ 
opinions of his cause. If anyone doubts this, 
let him consider the almost universal effort 
employing frantic and sometimes unpardon- 
able methods to assure an approving judg- 
ment from the opinion of the world court. 
Whether the issue be that of a Ruhr expedi- 
tion or “Passive Resistance” or “Sympa- 
thetic Watchfulness” or “Freedom from En- 
tangling Alliances”; whether it be the in- 
stance of Ireland, India or Egypt, Armenia 
or of the Jewish nations—whoever has a 
cause essays in no trifling fashion to prove 
to the world its righteousness. Neither can 
it be said that such an effort is unwar- 
ranted. For if as a rule, governments are 


moved to action or inaction, not so much 
by the justice of a cause, as by their own 
interests or by the interests of powers be- 
hind the throne, the peoples of the world, 
on the other hand, are more amenable to the 
voice of the plaintiff; and unmistakably 


the findings of the peoples’ court command 
each sundown a larger and larger consid- 
eration and influence; and with the opinion 
of the peoples the oppressor must more and 
more reckon, and to their opinion the op- 
pressed must increasingly appeal. 


Does there exist a doubt, then, as to the 
propriety, indeed, as to the necessity of the 
Negro’s presenting his cause before the bar 
of the world sentiment? Unfortunately the 
home demands on the American Negro’s 
efforts have left him but little opportunity 
for “foreign service”, and as a result either 
his cause has been entirely neglected by for- 
eign opinion or judgment of it has been 
formed as a rule on the basis of reports 
emanating from those whose interests truth 
has not served. 

To a Negro who has lived in close touch 
with foreign thinking the extent of Europe’s 
ignorance or misunderstanding of the race’s 
most vital concerns is, I should say, aston- 
ishing. That a limited acquaintance with 
our situation should be revealed by the un- 
educated might be expected but that the 
cultured of Europe should prove so ill-in- 
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formed, that students, publicists, professors 
should think of the Negroes as America’s 
original inhabitants, should ask unblush- 
ingly if American Negroes had yet been 
converted from their heathen religion to 
Christianity, should be surprised that brown 
men and yellow men, and “white” men of 
mixed descent were also Negroes, that 
Negroes were separated from white men in 
schools, on street cars, trains, should be- 
lieve it impossible that in democratic Amer- 
ica, in Woodrow Wilson’s America, women 
were hanged and burned at the stake by 
howling mobs, that mob victims’ teeth sold 
at a dollar apiece to frenzied bidders—that 
the educated had either never heard or had 
but the faintest inkling of these American 
“customs” deserves, I think to be termed as 
astonishing and disquieting revelations. 
Of greater significance, however, than this 
lack of information is the misinformation 
which is imposed upon Europeans whom 
Americans too often find naive believers of 
any legend whatever regarding condition's 
in the New World. Thus, I had scarcely 
disembarked in France when I made by 
chance the acquaintance of a young French- 
man of liberal mind, who had lent an at- 
tentive ear to the calumnies sponsored by 
a white American of standing. The Ne- 
groes, according to his fabulous account 
were an undesirable folk in the last degree, 
they compromised the affairs of the United 
States and their own, and merited simply to 
be driven into the sea. Again in a gov- 
ernment school for the teaching of French 
to foreigners I had occasion to contest the 
false affirmations of an American woman 
making a report before a class and before 
a professor disposed to believe her word. 
A young woman leader in French educa- 
tional circles had received without question- 
ing a most disparaging opinion of American 
Negroes, founded on reports emanating 
from one of our leading women’s colleges. 
In other European countries I found the 
same conditions. An American visitor in 
Prague assured the Czecho-Slovakians that 
in the absence of Negroes in their new state 
they had reason for the profoundest satis- 
faction; and in Germany, Americans have 
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taken full advantage of the Rhine Occupa- 
tion to propagate a deep prejudice against 
the American Negro and Negroes in general. 

Thus, in a word, have we tried to hint at 
existing conditions. To open the flood gates 
of our personal experiences and pour out 
pages of similar examples could merely em- 
phasize what has already been established. 
On the other hand, we should not fail to 
remark that encouragement is to be found 
in the knowledge that if foreign peoples are 
ignorant of us and our cause they are never- 
theless ever willing to lend truth an ear. 
The first French friend became an ardent 
propagandist in our behalf; the French 
woman wrote a few months later: “I wished 
to read it (a booklet defending the Amer- 
ican Negro) before writing you, and now 
that I am under the influence of those stir- 
ring pages I can better tell you with what 
sympathy I shall acquaint those about me 
with their story.” In the same country 
there are publications admitting that “our 
countrymen are practically the only ones 
who have crossed the Atlantic to take an 
account of the unjust and painful condition 
which is yet imposed upon the blacks in 
the United States, despite the laws which 
have emancipated the slaves and recognized 
the right of men of color to full civil and 
political right”* and that the Negro ques- 
tion in America is “one of which they 
(Europeans) have in general but a very 
vague inkling”. Yet after these admissions 
these very publications have given very gen- 
erously of publicity to facts presented them 
and have solicited information respecting 
all phases of our racial life. Indeed, through 
Europe, men of nearly every rank are ready 
to proffer aid to missionary effort. 

Our intention has been to point out the 
necessity of and the opportunity for the 
Negro’s increased activity upon foreign soil. 
If that is clear let us consider one or more 
of the forms such activity might effectively 
assume. First, we believe in an interna- 
tional Association of Negroes. And the 
Pan-African Association’ in which we be- 
lieve should be an organization ‘supported 
solidly by the Negroes of the world, capable 
of taking the field and of fighting the Ne- 
groes’ battle in every corner of our globe. 
Some months ago, the leading sociologist 
of France was approached for advice with 
regard to the publishing of a book on the 





1“La Paix par le Droit’—January, 1923, P. 45. 
*“Le Petit Parisien”—August 7, 1922. 


American Negro. With regard to the 
financing of the project he inquired, “Where 
is your Association Pan-Africaine?”’ At 
the moment the life of our Association, so 
well-known throughout Europe, hung by the 
slenderest thread. Sometime later a Ger- 
man professor, who had voluntarily pre- 
pared a statement of the American Negro’s 
case for publication in a Berlin daily, sug- 
gested that our association would be of great 
service in securing for our cause a hearing 
in his country. During a year’s sojourn in 
Paris we witnessed the failure—from finan- 
cial causes—of three Negro publications, 
all of which had given or had proposed to 
give extensive publicity to American condi- 
tions. There should be then, no difficulty in 
recognizing the necessity of an active, robust 
world organization of Negroes. And does 
anyone doubt the imperative necessity for 
the support of such an association at the 
hands of American Negroes? 


A second way by which we might forge 
favorable foreign opinion is through travel 
and study abroad by individuals of the 
Negro race. To enumerate the purely per- 
sonal advantages of foreign travel is be- 
yond the limits of our discussion. Indeed, 
they should be too evident to require men- 
tion. And the opportunities presented for 
the hearing of a message of truth should be 
quite as obvious—the occasions for personal 
contacts, for standing daily as an example 
of what the race is capable, of making im- 
pressions, correcting misrepresentations— 
these but begin the mention of what is pos- 
sible for Negroes on foreign soil. That to 
prosecute study and travel abroad means 
the overcoming of real material difficulties, 
is not to be gainsaid—but the race’s youth 
is not to be thwarted by difficulties. 

The battle ground of the race is no longer 
bounded by America’s shores. To-day, it 
is the world. And we need not await those 
fictitious armies of physical force with 
which those more zealous than wise would 
have us coerce the universe into a proper 
attitude toward the race. Rather, let us 
organize the forces of education and send 
them bearing the banners of truth into 
every quarter—let us plead our cause before 
the bar of world opinion; and if, as we 
believe, national oppressors must become 
ever more responsive to the attitude of the 
peoples, we can feel assured of a judgment 
not only favorable but fruitful. 
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THREE POEMS OF HARLEM 


CABARET 
OES a jazz-band ever sob? 
They say a jazz-band’s gay. 
Yet as the vulgar dancers whirled 
And the wan night wore away, 
One said she heard the jazz-band sob 
When the little dawn was gray. 


YOUNG PROSTITUTE 
ER dark brown face 
Is like a withered flower 
On a broken stem. 
Those kinds come cheap in Harlem, 
So they say. 


PRAYER MEETING 
LORY! Halleluiah! 
The dawn’s a-comin’. 

Glory! Halleluiah! 

The dawn’s a-comin’, 

A black old woman croons in the amen- 
corner of the Ebecanezer Baptist 
Church. 

A black old woman croons— 

The dawn’s a-comin’. 
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POEM 
HE night is beautiful, 
So are the faces of my people. 


The stars are beautiful, 
So are the eyes of my people. 


Beautiful, also, is the sun. 
Beautiful, also, are the souls of my penple. 


SHADOWS 
E run, 
". We run, 
We cannot stand these shadows! 
Give us the sun. 


We were not made 

For shade, 

For heavy shade, 

And narrow space of stifling air 
That these white things have made. 
We run, 

Oh, God, 

We run! 

We may break through the shadows, 
We must find the sun. 
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JAZZONIA 
H, silver tree! 
Oh, shining rivers of the soul! 


In a Harlem cabaret 

Six long-headed jazzers play. 

A dancing girl whose eyes are bold 
Lifts high a dress of silken gold. 


Oh, singing tree! 
Oh, shining rivers of the soul! 


Were Eve’s eyes 

In the first garden 
Just a bit too bold? 
Was Cleopatra gorgeous 
In a gown of gold? 


Oh, shining tree! 
Oh, silver rivers of the soul! 


In a whirling cabaret 
Six long-headed jazzers play. 


YOUNG SINGER 
NE who sings “chansons vulgaires” 
In a Harlem cellar 
Where the jazz band plays 
From dark to dawn 
Would not understand 
Should you tell her 
That she is like a nymph 
For some wild faun. 


THE LAST FEAST OF BELSHAZZAR 
HE jeweled entrails of pomegranates 
bled on the marble floor. 
The jewel-heart of a virgin broke at the 
golden door. 
The laughter of a drunken lord hid the sob 
of a silken whore. 


Mene, 

Wrote a strange hand, 

Mene Tekel Upharsin,— 
And Death stood at the door. 


WINTER MOON 
OW thin and sharp is the moon 
night! 
How thin and sharp and ghostly white 
Is the slim, curved crook of the moon 
night! 
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VICTORY IN ARKANSAS 


FTER being in jail in Arkansas under 

sentence of death since October, 1919, 
six of the Elaine rioters were freed by the 
Arkansas State Supreme Court on Monday, 
June 25th. This marks the beginning of the 
end of what has been the most notable case 
of its kind in the history of America. 

These six men were arrested in October, 
1919, charged with seventy-three others, 
with complicity in the Phillips County, 
Arkansas, rioting. With six others they 
were sentenced to death. The N. A. A. C. 
P., after making an investigation which 
proved beyond doubt that these men were 
guilty of no crime save that of organizing 
for the purpose of taking legal steps to end 
exploitation under the share-cropping sys- 
tem, employed lawyers to defend them. The 
cases of the twelve men sentenced to death 
were first taken up on an appeal to the 
State Supreme Court of Arkansas. The 
conviction of six of the men was affirmed. 
It was these cases that the N. A. A. C. P. 
finally carried to the United States Supreme 
Court, winning a decision in that court on 
February 19, 1923, which reversed the con- 
viction in the Arkansas Court. 

In the six other cases, the Arkansas Su- 
preme Court reversed the Phillips County 
Circuit Court on the ground that the jury 
had rendered its verdict improperly. The 
cases were remanded to Phillips County 
for re-trial. The men were re-tried in the 
Phillips County Court and the men sen- 
tenced to death. Again the N. A. A. C. P. 
appealed the cases to the State Supreme 
Court and a second time that court reversed 
the Phillips County Court, the reversal on 
this occasion being granted on the ground 
that Negroes had been excluded from the 
jury which tried the men in contravention 
of the Civil Rights act of 1875 and the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution. 

The second reversal took place in Decem- 
ber, 1920, and the Supreme Court of Ar- 
kansas ordered that the men be tried a third 
time in Phillips County. The N. A. A. C. P. 
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attorneys applied for and secured a change 
of venue from Phillips County to Lee 
County on the ground that the mob spirit 
which had forced conviction in the original 
trials was still so dominant in Phillips 
County that a fair trial could not be had 
there. 

For more than two years the prisoners 
had been awaiting re-trial. On every occa- 
sion when they were set fcr trial the N. A. 
A. C. P. defense attorneys announced them- 
selves réady for trial, but on each occasion 
the State of Arkansas pleaded unreadiness 
and asked for a postponement. Under the 
statute of limitations if when re-trial is or- 
dered for two successive terms of court 
such re-trial is not had through failure of 
the State to act, and over the objections of 
defendants, such defendants are automati- 
cally subject to release. 


When the full two years had expired, the 
N. A. A. C. P. attorneys applied for a writ 
of dismissal, which was denied by the Lee 
County Court. Thereupon the N. A. A. C. 
P. attorneys appealed from that decision to 
the Arkansas State Supreme Court. The 
latter court on June 25 reversed the verdict 
of the lower court in denying a writ of dis- 
missal and ordered the defendants dis- 
charged from custody. 


Thus ends in these six cases the long, 
difficult and dramatic fight against over- 
whelming odds. The N. A. A. C. P. in win- 
ning these cases was forced to combat or- 
ganized race prejudice throughout the State 
of Arkansas, which demanded that the men 
be sacrificed on the altar of race. discrimina- 
tion and economic exploitation. It was 
freely stated in the state of Arkansas that 
the reason that the State pleaded unreadi- 
ness and refused to go to trial was because 
of the fact that the original conviction of 
these men was so completely without justifi- 
cation and was accomplished with such utter 
disregard for law (all of this done at the 
insistence of a mob which stormed the court- 
room and threatened death to any juror who 
voted for any verdict other than conviction) 
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that the state of Arkansas did not dare 
risk further disgrace through these cases 
also being carried to the United States Su- 
preme Court. 


In a letter to the Association dated June 
26, Mr. U. S. Bratton, formerly of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, now of Detroit, whose son 
was almost lynched because of his father’s 
activity in protesting against the exploita- 
tion and murder of colored farmers, wrote 
to the National Office, “I hasten to congratu- 
late you and the Association on the victory 
that you have just achieved in the discharge 
of the six Elaine cases. I feel that your 
organization is entitled to credit for the sav- 
ing of these people’s lives. If it had not got 
back of the defense, these six would have 
long since been moldering in the dust. You 
have had up-hill business and it has been 
expensive, but the object in view and the 
accomplishment is well worth all that it cost 
and more.” 

Mr. Louis Marshall of New York City, 
eminent authority on constitutional law and 
counsel for Leo Frank in that famous case, 
wrote on the same day: “I am in receipt of 
yours of the 25th instant, in which you in- 
form me of the discharge of the six Elaine 
defendants by the Supreme Court of Ar- 
kansas. I congratulate the Association 
upon this great victory, which is in every 
sense a triumph of justice and is conse- 
quently most gratifying.” 

Mr. Moorfield Storey, President of the 
Association, who argued so brilliantly with 
great success the cases in the United States 
Supreme Court, also wrote the Nationai 
Office: “I got the same cable from Jones 
yesterday, and wired him my hearty con- 
gratulations. I think it is a great victory 
and I am glad for his sake and all our sakes, 
te say nothing of the prisoners.” 

The Association feels that these famous 
cases will soon be ended. It is the greatest 
fight of its kind ever waged, and the Asso- 
ciation extends again its sincere thanks to 
those who by their contributions to the De- 
fense Fund enabled it to achieve so great a 
victory. To Mr. Storey, Mr. Scipio A. Jones 
of Little Rock, and to the other attorneys 
it extends its sincere congratulations. 


THE KANSAS CITY CONFERENCE 
LLANS for the conference of the N. A. 
A. C. P., to be held in Kansas City, 
Kansas, from August 29 to September 5, 
are rapidly maturing. The Kansas City, 
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Missouri, branch is codperating with the 
Kansas City, Kansas, branch to make this 
meeting the greatest in the history of the 
Association and a memorable one for visi- 
tors and delegates. As this is the first con- 
ference to be held so far west a large num- 
ber of people are expected to attend the 
conference from the middle and far west, 
and the Pacific Coast will have a good repre- 
sentation. A wider geographical area of 
the United States will probably be repre- 
sented at this conference than at any pre- 
viously held by the Association. 

Discussion by speakers of national promi- 
nence will touch on the main problems with 
which colored Americans are at present con- 
fronted. Mr. Scipio A. Jones, of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, the colored lawyer who 
fought the cases of the Arkansas peonage 
victims to successful conclusion before the 
Supreme Courts of Arkansas and of the 
United States, will tell the story of these 
cases from the Arkansas riots of 1919 to 
the court victories. 

Headquarters for the conference will be 
established at the First A.M.E. Church, of 
Kansas City, Kanse The big mass meet- 
ing of Sunday, September 2, will be held 
in Convention Hall, the great auditorium 
of Kansas City, Mo. As the convention of 
the National Medical Association imme- 
diately precedes the N. A. A. C. P. Con- 
ference, being held from August 28 to 31, 
one session of the N. A. A. C. P. Confer- 
ence will be devoted to Public Health and the 
Negro. At this session Dr. Michael O. Du- 
mas, of Washington, D. C.; Dr. George E. 
Cannon of Jersey City; Dr. W. G. Alex- 
ander and other prominent medical men 
will represent the Medical Association. 

The National Office urges a large at- 
tendance at the Kansas City Conference. 
Never before was there greater need of 
counsel together. All who come are also 
urged in purchasing their railroad tickets 
not to fail to ask for a certificate. Each 
person should state that he is attending the 
conference of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People and 
should not accept his ticket without a cer- 
tificate. The railroads have granted a re- 
duced round-trip fare of one and one-third 
the one-way fare, but in order to obtain 
this reduction there must be at least 250 
certificates presented in Kansas City. In 
former years we have failed to obtain the 
advantage of the reduced rate because so 
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many people have forgotten to ask for their 
certificates. 

The Chicago and Alton Railroad will run 
a special train de luxe from Chicago to 
Kansas City, leaving Chicago Tuesday 
evening, August 28, at 6:00 P. M. (standard 
time), arriving at Kansas City at 7:45 
A. M. the following day. This train will be 
of the best equipment and service the 
Chicago and Alton can furnish, including 
solid steel, vestibule Pullman sleeping cars. 
This is a non-stop train between Chicago 
and Kansas City and will be a most de- 
lightful trip for those delegates who can 
so arrange their itineraries as to meet and 
go with the party from Chicago. All per- 
sons who plan going on the special train 
are urged to write at once to Mr. Morris 
Lewis, Executive Secretary of the N. A. A. 
C. P., at Chicago, at 3201 South Wabash 
Avenue, and give him the number of per- 
sons who will be in your party. 

We are exceedingly desirous of having as 
representative and as large a gathering at 
Kansas City as is possible. It is the in- 
tention of the National Office this year to 
make the conference almost entirely one 
run by delegates and members, instead of 
devoting as much as in former years to 
set speeches. For that reason it is very 
urgently requested that all branches notify 
the National Office immediately of the num- 
ber of delegates and members who will at- 
tend the conference, giving their names and 
addresses, and that all members or friends 
who plan attending will write us also. We 
want you to make and help us make this 
conference the greatest in the history of 
the Association. 

Above all do not forget to secure your 
certificate when purchasing your railroad 
ticket. 


IN TEXAS 


UTHER COLLINS, of Houston, Texas, 
a colored man, convicted and sentenced 
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to be hanged on a charge of criminal as- 
sault on a white woman has been granted 
a new trial by the State Court of Criminal 
Appeals of Texas, which reversed the lower 
court and ordered the admission of evidence 
which was illegally kept from the original 
trial. The Houston, Texas, Branch has 
fought this case single-handed ever since its 
inception, raising for that purpose more 
than $1,200. 

Luther Collins was accused of rape by a 
white woman of known questionable char- 
acter. The trial taking place in Texas, 
Collins was hastily convicted and practically 
all evidence in his behalf was kept from 
the record. The new evidence not only 
shows a complete alibi for Collins but in- 
cludes an affidavit from a white man, who 
was with the woman alleged to have been 
raped, in which he declares that Collins was 
not the assailant. The evidence presented 
against Collins declared that he assaulted 
the woman meanwhile holding a revolver 
on the white male companion of the woman 
preventing the latter from coming to the 
rescue of the woman—a feat which is obvi- 
ously physically impossible. The testimony 
showed that the white man stood at some 
distance during the alleged assault. The 
woman also admitted that she had accepted 
money from the man who had assaulted her 
after he had accomplished his purpose. 

The new evidence also brings out that the 
description given of Collins by the woman 
does not in any way tally with Collins’ ap- 
pearance, and that the woman stated after 
the trial to an investigator that although 
she was not sure of her identification of 
Collins she intended to stick to her story. 

The Houston Branch deserves great credit 
for the brave fight which it has made in 
Texas to save this innocent man’s life. It 
is felt that Collins has an excellent chance 
of being freed when the new evidence is 
presented. 
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Hartford, Conn. 
OUR “Crisis” editorials are truly won- 
derful to me these days, and I want 


you to know it. Right from the shoulder— tal—fine! 


it takes courage, and you have it! 
Especially glad to see published the truth 

about Colonel Young and Tuskegee Hospi- 

WALTER H. Price. 
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Little Boars Head, N. H. 

I hasten to express to you my deep ap- 
preciation and hearty thanks for your re- 
cent editorial on the late Colonel Charles 
Young. Here was indeed a noble soul that 
was crushed by prejudiced America. He 
had all of the sweetness of disposition, 
alertness of mind, genuineness of heart, 
thoroughness of training and talent for lead- 
ership that America cherishes to enable him 
to have become one of the world’s great 
military generals. Of course, I hate war 
and would like to see our best minds trained 
in the sciences to preserve and not to de- 
stroy life. But whatever we do, we should 
not refuse to recognize or to reward merit 
on account of race or color. 

THOMAS L. DABNEY. 





New York. 

I congratulate you warmly on your stir- 
ring editorials in the July Crisis, and the 
article on Charles Young. 

OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD. 





Lexington, Ky. 
I consider the July number of the Crisis 
as being very good indeed. You and your 
associates in the N. A. A. C. P. are doing 
a type of work that will be fully appre- 
ciated only when put into the p-rspective 
that history alone can give. 
W. _.. FOUSE. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I have just finished reading your splendid 
editorial on the hospital for Negro sol- 
diers at Tuskegee, Ala. It happens that I 
am of Southern birth and training—a na- 
tive of Alabama and one of Tuskegee In- 
stitute’s own. I am also one of the boys 
who volunteered, in 1917, for services 
“over there”; and I have spent over six 
months in hospitals for the disabled. 

You are very accurate in describing much 
that a Negro soldier has to undergo in a 
Southern hospital. At Mobile, Ala., I was 
handed my food out of a window, forbidden 
to use the front of the hospital to enter my 
ward, which was on the back; given no 
medical attention, and forced to use the 
same toilet facilities fellows in advanced 
stages of syphilis and gonorrhea used. Six 
beds from mine I saw a young fellow die 
with tuberculosis. Four hours before his 
death was discovered by one of his bed 
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fellows he had not been visited by nurse 
or doctor. Unfortunately there were no 
“nurse maids” in the hospital. 

Never in France, Dr. DuBois, was I so 
humiliated and insulted, nor saw such acts 
of negligence and cruelty committed in the 
name of race superiority and blindness of 
race prejudice. > 

To my mind, a hospital for Negro sol- 
diers should be located and conducted with 
the thought of serving the men. To do 
this in Alabama may or may not be possi- 
ble. I can assure you, however, that it is 
going to be a very delicate and difficult 
task. Those who will feel the effects most 
will be the unfortunate inmates. 

Personally, I don’t like the idea of putting 
physicians in any hospital simply because 
they are white or black. Many Negro phy- 
siclans and many white physicians are 
totally unfit for the profession they have 
chosen. 

Assuring you that you often speak the 
thoughts of my heart—or is it that I speak 
those of your heart and experience?—and 
that much of your work will always have 
my interest and support, I am yours, 

Isaac WEBB. 


Louisville, Ky. 

May I take the liberty of saying how 
splendid I think the articles on Colonel 
Young and the Tuskegee Hospital are in 
this issue of THE CRISIS. 

It is a constant source of pleasure to 
me, that in these questions you have such 
a wonderful insight and are able to express 
exactly the thoughts which I believe are in 
the hearts of most of “us”. 

WILSON LOVETT. 


Dear Dr. Du Bois: 

THE Crisis for June, page 56, “On Being 
Crazy”—a wonderful piece of writing. The 
whole wretched, miserable, abomination in 
just a few words. Nobody need tell me that 
the repetition of that tremendous presenta- 
tion will not make other men too as ashamed 
as I am of the so-called civilization that 
tolerates these things. 

About 1916 you wrote a remarkable maga- 
zine article, “African Roots of the Great 
War.” Do you not see the African roots 
of the next? 


Yours very truly, 
CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL. 
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“THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH” 
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(Speech delivered at Town Hall, New York, under auspices of the “League of Youth”) 


Y OUTH the world over is undergoing 

a spiritual and an intellectual awaken- 
ing, is looking with new eyes at old cus- 
toms and institutions, and‘is finding for 
them interpretations which its parents 
passed over. Youth everywhere is mapping 
out a programme for itself, is banding to- 
gether in groups whose members have a 
common interest. In some places these vari- 
ous youth movements, such as the German 
Youth Movement, are assuming proportions 
of such extent that they are being viewed 
with trepidation by those who desire to see 
things continue in the same rut, who do 
not wish the “old order te change, yielding 
place to new”. 

And so it is not to be wondered at that 
the young American Negro is having his 
Youth Movement also. We in America have 
not yet reached the stage where we can 
speak of an American Youth Movement, 
else I had not been asked to speak this af- 
ternoon. The American Negro’s Youth 
Movement is less ostentatious than others, 
perhaps, but it is no less intense. And if 
there is any group which is both a problem 
for itself and a problem for others, and 
which needs a movement for the solving of 
both it is the American Negro. Details and 
specific instances of what I mean may be 
met with daily segregation, discrimination, 
and just this past week the barring by an 
American board of a colored girl from en- 
tering The Art School at Fontainbleau, 
France, because her presence might be ob- 
jectionable to certain people who would be 
along, this supposed objection being based 
not on character, but on color. Surely 
where such conditions obtain a movement is 
needed. I may say that the majority of peo- 
ple, even my own people, do not realize that 
we are having a Youth Movement at all. 
It is not crying itself from the house tops. 
It is a somewhat subsurface affair like a 
number of small underground currents, each 
working its individual way along, yet all 
bound at length to come together. 

In the first place the young American 
Negro is going in strong for education; he 
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realizes its potentialities for combating big- 
otry and blindness. Those colleges which 
cater exclusively to our own people are 
filled to capacity, while the number of Negro 
students enrolled in other colleges in the 
country is yearly increasing. Basically it 
may be that this increased respect for edu- 
cation is selfish in the case of each individ- 
ual without any concern for the group ef- 
fect, but that is neither here nor there, the 
main point to be considered is that it is 
working a powerful group effect. 

Then the New Negro is changing some- 
what in his attitude toward the Deity. I 
would not have you misconstrue this state- 
ment. I do not mean that he is becoming 
less reverent, but that he is becoming less 
dependent. There is a stereotype by which 
most of you measure all Negroes. You 
think of a healthy, hearty fellow, easily pro- 
voked to laughter, liking nothing better than 
to be slapped on the back, and to be called 
a “good fellow’—and to leave all to God. 
The young Negro of today while he real- 
izes that religious fervor is a good thing 
for any people, and while he realizes that 
it and the Negro are fairly insepar- 
able, also realizes that where it exists in 
excess it breeds stagnation, and passive 
acquiescence, where a little active resistance 
would work better results. The finest of 
lines divides the phrase “Let God do it,” 
from the phrase “Let George do it”. And 
there are some things which neither George 
nor God can do. There is such a thing as 
working out one’s own soul’s salvation. 
And that is what the New Negro intends 
to do. 

Finally, if I may consider myself to be 
fairly representative of the Young American 
Negro, he feels that the elder generations 
of both Caucasian and colored Americans 
have not come to the best mutual under- 
standing. I mean both North and South. 
For the misunderstanding is not one of sec- 
tions, but is one of degree. In the South it 
is more candid and vehement and above- 
board; in the North where it does obtain it 
is sly and crafty and cloaks itself in the 
euise of kindness and is therefore more 
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cruel. We have not yet reached the stage 
where we realize that whether we side with 
Darwin or with Bryan we all spring from 
a common progenitor. 

There is a story of a little girl of four 
or five years of age who asked her father, 
“Daddy, where were you born?” “Why I 
was born in San Francisco,” said her father. 
“And where was mother born?” Why in 
Chicago.” “And I, where was I born?” 
“In New York.” The little girl thought this 
over for a while, then said, “Father was 
born in San Francisco, Mother in Chicago, 
and baby in New York. Isn’t it wonderful 
how we all got together?” Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful if we could all get together? The 
Young Negro feels that understanding 
means meeting one another half way. This 
League has taken a splendid forward step. 
Will it go further? 

In the words of a Negro poet, I bring 
you a challenge: 
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How would you have us? As we are? 


Or sinking ’neath the load we bear? 
Our eyes fixed forward on a star? 
Or gazing empty at despair? 


Rising or falling? Men or things? 

With dragging pace or footsteps fleet? 
Strong willing sinews in your wings? 

Or tightening chains about your feet? 

It is a challenge to be weighed mightily. 
For we must be one thing or the other, an 
asset or a liability, the sinew in your wing 
to help you soar, or the chain to bind you 
to earth. You cannot go forward unless 
you take us with you, you cannot push back 
unless you retrograde as much yourself. 
Mr. President, I hope this league will accept 
my challenge and will answer it in the new 
spirit which seems to be animating youth 
everywhere—the spirit of what is just and 
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ENRY O. TANNER, the Negro artist 

whose paintings adorn the Louvre in 
Paris, and Alfred Smith, whose etchings 
of Toussaint L’Ouverture, Frederick Doug- 
lass, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, Phyllis 
Wheatley and other Negro Immortals are at 
present on exhibition at the 135th Street 
Branch of the New York Public Library, are 
so far the two most outstanding painters 
of color of note known to us on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

In Spain, however, there is a painter in 
whose veins runs the noble blood of Africa 
who is conceded by the foremost art critics 
of Europe to be the greatest imaginative 
painter in the world. The story of this 
Negro artist, who has never had a lesson 
in his life, reads like a chapter from a 
richly woven romance by Poushkin or Du- 
mas. Born on the Canary Isles but thirty 
years ago Nestor Martin Fernandez de la 
Torré as a very young man became famous 
as a swimmer in the sea between the Can- 
ary Islands and the Moroccan coast. Idol- 
ized as the peer, by reason of the lofty 
reach of his imagination, of such inter- 
nationally famous painters as Sorrolla and 
Zuloaga, de la Torré is adored by the no- 
bility of Old Spain as “El Africano.” Some 
of his mural paintings actually take one’s 
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breath away. For superb skill, originality, 
deftness of execution, and sheer gorgeous- 
ness, they are unparalleled. Some of the 
sbrewdest art critics of Europe, like An- 
tonio Zarraga, are overwhelmed at- the 
mighty sweep of his imagination. Only 
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“A SATYR” BY DE LA TORRE 


Montecelli whose canvases are still a mys- 
tery to civilization, flung paint or in that 
way. This, this utter disregard for con- 
vention, plus an uncanny genius for color, 
is even astonishing to sophisticated Spain. 
The. secret of it is that de la Torré is a 
genius of the rarest water who looks out on 
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the boulevard of life from the romantic 
point of view of a Negro. Were he a liter- 
ary artist he would be a combination of 
Balzac, Pierre Loti, Lafcadio Hearn, Joseph 
Conrad and de Maupassant. 

Nobody paints or has painted the sea as 
he is painting it today. In every artist’s 
life it is inexorable that environment— 
early environment—play a determining 
part. This is particularly true in de la 
Torré’s case. His masterpiece, “The Dream 
of Life On Lost Atlantis,” is the result 
of years of dreaming and exotic languoring 
on the lovely coast of Morocco. It is pagan 
in its beauty. There is nothing like it in 
all art—this gorgeous bit of oriental tapes- 
try. 

Some of his work, a series of four mural 
paintings, are soon to be privately exhibit- 
ed in America. These are said to be as 
magnificent as anything done by Gustav de 
la Touche. No one has painted the land 
as he is painting it, except, possibly, the 
Chinese draftsmen in the days of Ming 
and a few of the Japanese when they 
showed us the moon above Fujiyama. Be- 
sides that, de la Torré, when he is not 
painting the nobility of Old Spain or 
celebrities like Guerra, the actress, Gran- 
ada, the composer, and others, goes to the 
great centers of Europe designing mag- 
nificent dresses for women of princely 
rank. He also designs jewelry, necklaces, 
and gowns, and in this field he is said to 
be the equal of Erte. 


OF “JIM CROW” 
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wp Sane is developing within the Negro 
race a situation bordering on tragedy 
in regard to the “Jim Crow” movement now 
growing and spreading in the North. The 
tragedy has been with us before but it has 
been more or less dormant and unspoken. 
To-day it is flaring to red flame and we 
must sit down and reason together. 





I stood yesterday before three thousand 
folk in Philadelphia and said at length what 
I am saying now more concisely and defi- 
nitely. It was an earnest crowd quivering 
with excitement and feeling, and the thing 
that it had in mind was this: 


For 90 years, Pennsylvania has had a 
private colored school founded by Richard 
Humphreys, a West Indian ex-slave-holder. 
The institute was located first on Lombard 
Street, Philadelphia, then on Bainbridge 
Street and finally in 1911 was removed to 
Cheyney, twenty miles from Philadelphia in 
a beautiful section where new buildings 
were erected and a normal school equipped. 

Many distinguished persons have been at 
the head of the school including Charles L. 
Reason of New York, Ebenezer D. Bassett, 
afterward Minister to Haiti, the late Fan- 
nie Jackson Coppin, Hugh Brown and at 
present Leslie P. Hill, Harvard ’03, Phi Beta 
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Kappa. In 1914, the school began to re- 
ceive State aid at the rate of $6,000 every 
two years. In 1920, the school was made a 
State Normal School with an appropriation 
of $125,000 per year for two years. 

Meantime the Northern states slowly 
struggled out from the shadow of “Jim 
Crow” school legislation. The schools of 
New York City became mixed and Negro 
teachers were appointed who taught with- 
out segregation. The same thing happened 
in Massachusetts, in Northern Illinois and 
Northern Ohio; in Pennsylvania it became 
in 1881, “unlawful” to make “any distinc- 
tion whatever” on account of race among 
public school children. 

Notwithstanding this, separate Negro 
schools with Negro teachers in Northern 
states continued to exist. For some time 
they declined in number; then came the 
growing concentration of Negroes in cities 
and finally the new Negro migration from 
the South. This meant quiet but persistent 
and renewed attempts at school segregation. 
The number of separate schools increased 
in the North, and in Kansas segregation 
was legalized by permissive legislature. 

In Philadelphia particularly separation 
was carried far by administrative action 
despite the law, so that to-day while the 
high school and 200 common schools have 
colored and white pupils, there are eleven 
schools with Negro pupils alone, and col- 
ored teachers are appointed only in those 
schools. Thus segregated schools are on the 
increase in the North and there is no doubt 
but what we shall see a larger and larger 
number of them as the flood tide of South- 
ern Negro migration increases. 





What shall be our attitude toward this 
segregation? The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People together 
with its organ, THE CRISIS, and all thinkinz 
men, white and black, have long since taken 
strong ground against compulsory racial 
segregation of any sort. This has been true 
from the foundation of the Association; 
and we have especially insisted that of all 
the sorts of segregation and discrimination 
that meet the Negroes in the United States, 
that in the common public schools is most 
dangerous, most insidious, the most far 
reaching. 

Education in the public schools by races 
or by classes means the perpetuation of 
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race and class feeling throughout the land. 
It means the establishment of group hos- 
tility in those tender years of development 
when prejudices tend to become “natural” 
and “instinctive”. It is the plain duty of 
all true Americans who believe in democracy 
and broad human development to oppose 
this spread of segregation in the public 
schools. 





On the other hand we are to-day, as prac- 
tical thinkers and workers, faced by the 
grim fact of a school segregation already in 
being: of public common schools, private 
common schools, high schools and col 
leges attended exclusively by Negroes and 
manned wholly and largely by Negroes. 
Our educational plight is still precariou; 
but without the self-sacrificing efficient 
colored teacher of colored youth to-day, we 
would face positive disaster. These teach- 
ers have in their ranks some of the finest 
trained men and women in the world and 
the black race can never repay them for 
the work they have done under difficulty 
and deprivation, obloquy and insult, and 
sometimes even with the hatred and abuse 
of colored folk themselves. 

Here then we face the amazing paradox: 
we must oppose segregation in schools; we 
must honor and appreciate the color-d 
teacher in the colored school. 

How can we follow this almost self-con- 
tradictory program? Small wonder that 
Negro communities have been torn in sunder 
by deep and passionate differences of opinion 
arising from this pitiable dilemma. 





Despite all theory and almost uncon- 
sciously we are groping on. We recognize 
one thing worse than segregation and that 
is ignorance. There is, for instance, among 
the Negroes of the United States no effort 
to disestablish the separate public schools 
of the South. Why? They are wrong; they 
are undemocratic; they are ridiculously and 
fatally costly; they mean inferior schools 
for colored people, discrimination in equip- 
ment and curriculum; and yet so long as 
the race feeling is what it is in the South, 
mixed schools are utterly impossible. Even 
if by law we could force colored children 
into the white schools, they would not be 
educated. They would be abused, brow- 
beaten, murdered, kept in something worse 
than ignorance. What is true in the South 
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is true in most parts of the border states 
and in some parts of the North. In some 
of these regions where there are mixed 
schools. innocent colored children of tender 
years are mercilessly mistreated and dis- 
criminated against and practically fore:d 
out of school before they have finished the 
primary grades. Even in many of the best 
Northern states colored pupils while ad- 
mitted and treated fairly, receive no inspira- 
tion or encouragement. 


How else can we explain the astonishing 
fact that with practically the same kinds of 
colored population in cities like Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, the 
200,000 Negroes in Washington and Balti- 
more send out 400 colored High School 
graduates every year, while 250,000 Negroes 
in Philadelphia and New York send out only 
50? Moreover the academic standards of 
these colored High Schools have been proven 
to be fairly high by the success of their 
graduates in Northern colleges. What are 
we going to do about this? First and fore- 
most and more important than anything 
else, Negro children must not be allowed to 
grow up in ignorance. This is worse than 
segregation, worse than anything we could 
contemplate. 

There is only one method to avoid both 
this and segregation and that is by efforts 
such as are being made in New York City. 
The movement is still young and wavering, 
but it is a beginning. We are trying there 
to superintend the course of colored chil- 
dren in the mixed public school. We are 
seeking to guide_them there and to help 
them at home; we try to discover and op- 
pose prejudiced teachers; we encourage 
their enrollment in High Schools. There is 
no reason why a movement like this, pushed 
with unwavering determination, should not 
succeed in bringing the High School enroll- 
ment of black New York up to the level of 
Washington, Baltimore and St. Louis. 





In Philadelphia no such movement is 
manifest. On the contrary with the colored 
citizens largely asleep for a long time, the 
solution of separate colored schools has been 
accepted with only half-hearted protest. 
To-day, however, strangely enough protest 
has risen to fever heat, and why? Because 
two years ago, Cheyney was made a colored 
State Normal School. We say colored ad- 
visedly because there is no use of stickling 


at facts or dodging behind legal quibbles. 
Cheyney is to-day a State Normal School 
for Negroes. Is this a fault, and if so 
whose fault is it? A large number of hon- 
est and earnest colored people in Philadel- 
phia—persons who have codperated with 
this Association and who believe in its work 
and possibilities, have taken this stand: 

1. There is a conspiracy in Philadelphia 
to segregate all colored teacher training of 
the state in Cheyney, where with inferior 
equipment, colored teachers will be educated 
and sent out for use in a growing system of 
segregated colored public schools. 

2. That Leslie Hill and his teachers are 
at least in part responsible for the pro- 
gramme and have aided and abetted it. 

Without a shadow of a doubt many white 
people of Pennsylvania have the programme 
above in mind; without doubt principals of 
many of the other thirteen Normal Schools 
and some public school officials would wel- 
come and push to the limit of the law and 
past it, the segregation of colored teachers 
and pupils; but there is no proof that all 
white folk in authority want this; there is 
no proof that the state does not intend to 
make Cheyney the equal of any other State 
Normal School; moreover according to pres- 
ent law no Negro is corapelled to attend 
Cheyney. All of the other 13 normal 
schools of the State remain absolutely open 
to those who wish to attend them. And 
above all, proof is absolutely lacking that 
Hill and his teachers are dishonest betray- 
ers of the interests. of their race. 


Leslie Hill and his wife Jane Hill have 
had honorable and self-sacrificing records. 
He has surrounded himself by the best fac- 
ulty his limited funds would allow: Har- 
vard, Radcliffe, the University of London 
and similar schools have trained them. I 
have seen schools in two continents and ten 
countries and I have yet to see a finer group 
in character and service than the teachers 
of Cheyney. And yet for three months 
these people were actually deprived of bread 
and butter by legal injunctions and pursued 
by denunciation, ostracism and innuendo, 
while the real culprits, the white “Jim 
Crow” officials, publicists and philanthro- 
pists stood aside unscathed and smiling to 
see the “darkies” quarrel. 





I am not for a moment calling in ques- 
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tion the motives and sincerity of those in 
Philadelphia who are fighting segregation. 
In such a fight I am with them heart and 
soul. But when this fight becomes a fight 
against Negro school teachers I quit. I be- 
lieve in Negro school teachers. I would to 
God white children as well as colored could 
have more of them. With proper training 
they are the finest teachers in the world be- 
cause they have suffered and endured and 
nothing human is beneath their sympathy. 





I know perfectly well that there have 
been colored educators and leaders who in 
order to get funds for their schools and 
enterprises and positions for their friends 
and children have betrayed and sold out the 
interests of their race and humanity. I 
have denounced and will denounce such men 
unsparingly. But it does not follow that 
when a black man makes a black enterprise 
the best and most efficient for its purpose 
that he is necessarily a traitor or that he 
believes in segregation by race. A condi- 
tion, not a theory confronts him. It was 
the duty of Hill to make Cheyney a school. 
He did not found Cheyney. It was founded 
half a century before he was born. He did 
try and is trying to raise it from the status 
of a second class High School without funds, 
equipment or recognition, to one of the best 
normal schools of one of the greatest states 
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of the Union. Those folk, white or black, 
who seek to saddle this programme with a 
permanent “Jim Crow” school policy in the 
commonwealth of William Penn deserve the 
damning of every decent American citizen; 
and those folk are not black folk—they are 
white and wealthy and powerful, and many 
of them are distinguished Quakers. 

The real fight in Philadelphia and Penn- 
sylvania should be made on the following 
lines: 

1. To stop by agitation, political power, 
and legal method, all further increase of 
public common schools segregated by race. 
The appointment and election of openly 
sympathetic school officials is the first step 
in this campaign 

2. To continue to insist on the appoint- 
ment of colored teachers in white schools 


3. To support the efforts to make the 
present segregated schools the very best 
possible and to open them to white children 

4. To make Cheyney the best Normal 
School in the state and to encourage the 
entry of white students 


5. To see to it by scholarships and local 
efforts that colored pupils are kept in every 
other normal school of the state 

6. To make the colored teacher feel that 
no calling is so fine and valuable as his and 
that the Negro race and the world knows it. 


Zhe Looking Glass 
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A “PRAYER FOR PAIN” by John G. 
Neihardt in the Omaha Bee: 

I do not pray for peace nor ease, 

Nor truce from sorrow; 

No suppliant on servile knees 

Begs here against tomorrow! 


‘Lean flame against lean flame we flash, 
O Fates that meet me fair; 

Blue steel against blue steel we clash— 
Lay on, and I shall dare! 


But Thou of deeps the awful deep, 
Thou breather in the clay, 

Grant this my only prayer—Oh keep 
My soul from turning gray! 


For until now, whatever wrought 
Against my sweet desires, 

My days were smitten a strung taut, 
My nights were slumbrous lyres. 


And howso’er the hard blow rang 
Upon my battered shield, 

Some lark-like, soaring spirit sang 
Above my battlefield; 


And through my soul of stormy night 
The zigzag blue flame ran. 

I ss pe odds—I found my fight— 
Events against a man. 


But now at last—the gray mist chokes 

And numbs me. Leave me pain! 

Oh let me feel the biting strokes 

That I may fight again! 
* * a 

We welcome the prospective publication 
of the Howard Review, a quarterly at How- 
ard University. 

“The purpose of this journal is to stimu- 
late scholarship among Negroes by offer- 
ing a dignified method of publication for 
worthy results in personal research.” 





a 








All persons interested in the Negro’s 
economic development should read the May 
issue of The World Tomorrow which has the 
following articles: “The Segregated Negro 
World,” by W. Burghardt DuBois; “The 
Negro In His Place” by Leslie Pinckney 
Hill; “When the Negro Migrates North” 
by Charles S. Johnson; “White Workers and 
Black” by Robert L. Mays; A Statement by 
William Z. Foster; “The Negro Farmer” 
by George A. Towns; “The Focus for Negro 
Education” by Robert R. Moton; Poems by 
Langston Hughes; “The Divine Right of 
Race” by Robert W. Bagnall; “The Founda- 
tion of Justice” by Moorfield Storey. 


THE UTILITY CLUB 

I HAVE just read in THE Crisis the edi- 

tor’s description of an evening at the 
“Coterie”, which may have seemed to some 
Anglo-Saxon readers to be an evident— 
albeit a commendable exaggeration. But 
I know it is true and more, for I have been 
to a dance of the “Utility Club” of Harlem. 
I have no more delightful memory in years 
of social contact. The rhythm of it, created 
by nearly a thousand music-loving, music- 
making human beings moving with the 
pulsations of the only truly melodious mod- 
ern dance music it has been my good for- 
tune to have heard during the last few 
years—and which I loved even after they 
told me it was “classical jazz”—this haunt- 
ing rhythm was a part of my being for days, 
and the thrill of it comes back to me as I 
write to-day, two months after the wonder- 
ful experience. 


For it was a wonderful experience, speak- 
ing soberly and in all sincerity. I, too, 
danced and watched and enjoyed, with (the 
confession is forced out of me) something 
akin to anger in my heart for some, and 
pity for others of my race, too unacquainted 
with reality or too full of unreasoning preju- 
dice to be able to understand and appreciate 
the contribution that their darker brothers 
have to make to our civilization—which, we 
too often forget, is theirs as well. If any- 
one could sit for three hours and watch such 
a group, and fail to see, or refuse to admit 
that God had dowered this people gener- 
ously and lovingly,—well, he must have none 
of God’s attributes in his soul. 


When I attempted to write or to talk 
about -the Lincoln’s Birthday dance of the 
“Utility Club” I found that I had to make 
use of a number of descriptive words. There 
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was not merely “a good time”, there was 
joy, and there was beauty, courtesy, refine- 
ment and culture. During the whole after- 
noon I saw none of the indecent dressing, 
and improper dancing, nothing of the horse- 
play and silliness that all too often char- 
acterize many of our functions. I heard not 
one loud voice; I noticed no one pushing his 
way through the dense crowd of humanity; 
I recall but one collision; for these people 
were, one and all, and in the truest sense of 
the word, gentle-folk. And we know that 
groups just like this are to be found in 
every section of our country. I have to go 
back in my mind many years to find a mem- 
ory to put beside this one, and that was 
before the war de-moralized us, and long 
before the time of “jazz’—classical or 
otherwise. 

Comparisons are odious? Yes and differ- 
ences are obvious, much more obvious than 
I would have them tobe. Am I unjust to 
the white race? I hope not—I do not want 
to be—why add to the injustice we have 
shown to others! Certain truths were 
borne in on me, and I feel that I want to 
let them be known. I wish that everybody 
I know—and many more whom I do not 
know—could mark the beauty, experience 
the pleasure, and sense the gentleness that 
made this an event in a life-time for one 
who feels with the editor of THE CRISIS 
that “only in human contact comes under- 
standing and peace, and the wider and 
fuller life’ for us all. 

BLANCHE WATSON. 


THE JUDGE 


ECHNICALLY speaking the unani- 
mous decision of the Supreme Court, 
Chief Justice O’Neil being the organ, in the 
case of Judge Jones of the Natchitoches- 
Red River district, probably is correct. His 
Honor cites the Constitution, the laws and 
the jurisprudence in support of the decision. 
Judge Jones is charged with having car- 
ried a concealed weapon, which he himself 
acknowledges, and shot down a citizen of 
Natchitoches on the public streets. 

Of these facts there is no reasonable 
doubt. They being indisputable, Judge 
Jones’ place is obviously not on the bench. 
We want our courts respected. But we 
cannot expect to have them respected if 
judges who preside over them deliberately 
violate our laws. 

But while the higher court does not chal- 
lenge these facts it holds that it is power- 
less to act—that there is really no cause of 
action in the Attorney General’s petition— 
until Judge Jones’ guilt or innocence has 
been established. It adds that if Judge 
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Jones is convicted his conviction ipso facto 
would deprive him of his office. We take 
it for granted that if he is acquitted his 
acquittal would quiet him in his title to the 
judgeship. 

But even if Judge Jones beats the case; 
even if a jury should hold that, having 
armed himself because he feared trouble 
with a Negro, there was provocation for his 
shooting this Natchitoches citizen, what be- 
comes of the fact that His Honor, while 
sentencing people for carrying concealed 
weapons, himself went about the streets 
heeled for trouble? 

If the law is such that a judge violating 
the law cannot be removed unless he is 
convicted, isn’t there need for legislation +o 
vest the Supreme Court with authority to 
act where obviously there has been miscon- 
duct on the part of the judge? 

The higher court has turned down the 
Attorney General’s petition for the removal 
of Judge Jones. But at the same time it 
has suspended him until there can be a 
trial of the charges against him. 

If it has the authority to suspend it should 
also have the authority to try the accused 
and itself determine, regardless of what a 
jury may do, whether or not the jurist 
charged is fit to sit upon the bench; and we 
say this without knowing Judge Jones or 
having any interest in the case—New Or- 
leans Daily States. 


THE MORAL SOUTH 
HE Spartanburg Journal of Spartan- 
burg, S. C., publishes the following in 
its news columns: 


Has a white man the right to live in 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, with his 
Negro wife whom he married in Cincinnati, 
Ohio? 

This question came up for decision before 
Recorder Bobo Burnett here today when J. 
L. Bagwell, a white man and a native of 
Glendale, and Minnie Lacky, a Negress, 
were arraigned in police court on a charge 
of living together in a house near the Spar- 
tanburg county general hospital. 

Bagwell, who looks like a man of 50, and 
the woman, who apparently is about 40, en- 
tered pleas of guilty to a charge of dis- 
orderly conduct, but the court ignored their 
pleas and after questioning both defendants 
remanded them to their cells to render his 
decision later. 

“TI married this woman in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, about fourteen years ago,” Bagwell 
told the court, “and we lived in that city 
for about twelve years. I secured a license 
there and this woman and I were married 
by a notary public. No one ever troubled 
us there. About eighteen months ago my 
father at Glendale became very ill and I 
came back to my old home to nurse him 
during his last years. He died a short time 
after I returned. 

“My wife made her home with her sister 
in Spartanburg while I stayed at my 
father’s home, but after my father died I 
rented a house and we began housekeeping 
again. 
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“I asked several people whether I would 
get into trouble by living with a wife of an- 
other race, but no one seemed to able to tei 
me what to do. I got a job at Hayne ani 
worked there until the latter part of March, 
when I found employment at Beaumont, 
where some new houses and a new addition 
to the mill are being built. 

“T had no one to do my cooking and wash- 
ing, and for this reason I married this 
woman.” 

Bagwell glanced about the court room and 
saw Mayor John F. Floyd, who with City 
Commissioner James M. Zimmerman, was 
attending the trial. 

“Mayor Floyd has known me for many 
years,” Bagwell told the court. “He will 
tell you that I have never been in trouble 
before.” 

“Yes, I’ve known you a long time,” ad- 
mitted Mayor Floyd, “and I have never 
suspected that you were married. Bagweil, 
this thing knocks me out. I’ve always had 
a good opinion of you—up until today.” 

“IT can’t decide whether you should be 
pittied or flogged,” Recorder Burnett in- 
formed Bagwell. 

The man dropped his eyes and made no 
reply. 

* of om 

The reader has only to remember that if 
J. L. Bagwell had lived with Minnie Lacky 
without marrying her he would have been 


regarded in Spartanburg as a southern 


gentleman. 
TU QUOQUE 


IRS: When I read in the Freeman of the 

bill before Congress, which, if passed, 
would deprive the Pueblo Indians of the 
land secured to them during Lincoln’s Ad- 
ministration, and also of the ultimatum of 
the Indian Commissioner that they abandon 
their religious ceremonial dances within a 
year, “or some other course would have to be 
taken,” I was reminded of an incident that 
occurred in England before the great war. 
I stood in front of the Tower of London and 
saw for the first time the “Beef Eater’ in 
his amusing costume, with “Rex” embroi- 
dered on his expansive chest, and I said, “I 
suppose your costume means that you 
belong to the great British race.” He 
replied, “Madame, I belong to the same 
race as you do, the Anglo-Saxon, the 
greatest land-robbers in the world; they 
civilize the world with a shotgun in one 
hand and a Bible in the other.” I re- 
plied, “You can’t quarrel with me, I agree 
with you perfectly.” Apropos of this 
same idea, an American man was recently 
heard saying to a Turk in a New England 
village, “But the Turks have massacred 
thousands of Armenians.” “Yes,” replied the 
Turk, “according to your news papers they 
have massacred more Armenians than ever 
lived at any one period, and there are thou- 
sands of them left. Let me ask you one 
question, where are the American Indians? 
Did you ever see any, I never saw one, and 
I have lived in America for years.” I am, 
etc.—L. Usher in The Freeman. 








Te the auspices of the Negro So- 
ciety for Historical Research and on 
sabbatical leave from Howard University— 
Professor Alain Leroy Locke leaves for a 
six months’ program of library research 
and archaeological observation in the ‘field 
of Africana. He will visit the chief Euro- 
pean libraries and then leave for the more 
important excavation sites of Northern 
Africa, especially those of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. 

@ At the Howard University Commence- 
ment in June, Dr. J. Stanley Durkee, Presi- 
dent of the University conferred the fol- 
lowing honorary degrees: James Weldon 
Johnson, Doctor of Literature; Charles Ed- 
ward Russell, Doctor of Laws; Daniel Smith 
Lamb, Doctor of Science; Mordecai Wyatt 
Johnson, Doctor of Divinity; and James 
Upshur King, Doctor of Divinity. 

G The National Organization of Colored 
Graduate Nurses meets this year in Chi- 
cago, August 21st to 24th inclusive. Miss 
Carrie E. Bullock, care of the Visiting 
Nurse Association, 104 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, is chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee. 

@ Mt. Zion Congregational Church in 
Cleveland, Ohio, was organized in 1864 and 
is the oldest colored church in the city. 
From its beginning it has been self support- 
ing with wide national and local interests. 
Two years ago it entered upon a still larger 
program which has produced these results: 
200 new members; a trebled collection; the 
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adoption of an annual budget of $7200, 
including $600 for missions; a reorganiza- 
tion of the Sunday School with a doubling 
of its membership; the organization of 8 
community clubs and of a Christian En- 
deavor with a membership of 75; a vaca- 
tion Bible School enrolling 115 children; a 
roster of community activities calling for 
410 workers; a successful baseball team; 
the employment of two social workers; the 
establishing of a Community House and the 
inauguration of a moving picture machine 
with recreational and educational features. 
In the near future Mt. Zion proposes to 
purchase at a cost of $100,000, “The Tem- 
ple” at East 55th Street and Central Ave- 
nue., This will afford greater accommoda- 
tions for gymnastics and community activi- 
ties. The moving spirit behind this pro- 
gram is the pastor, the Rev. Harold M. 
Kingsley. 

q@ By virtue 
of its victory 
over Haddon- 
feld High 
School, Pleas- 
antville High 
School won its 
third  inter- 
scholastic de- 
bate and the 
beautiful ban- 
ner given the 
winner out of 
five attempts, 
by Rutgers College. The question was: 
“Resolved, that the Merchant Marine of the 
United States should be subsidized by the 
Federal Government.” Robert Burrell, the 
vaptain of the Pleasantville team, is a col- 
ored bey. The other debaters on all the 
competing teams are white. Burrell gave 
the rebuttal. He has just been graduated, 
stood second in scholastic attainment and 
was chosen salutatorian of his class. He 
is the scn of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis L. Bur- 
rell of Pleasantville, N. J. 

q Dr. Sarah H. Fitzbutler, a resident for 
the last half century of Louisville, Ky., 
died January 12th. She was the first col- 
ored woman to practice in the State of 
Kentucky. With her husband, the late Dr. 
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Henry Fitzbutler, the hospital for care of 
members of the race was established. 

@ The ranks of the Veterans of the Civil 
War are thinning. One of them, William B. 
Gould, born nearly 90 years ago in Wil- 
mington, N. C., died recently in Dedham, 
Mass. Mr. Gould was a naval veteran of 
the Civil War and served as a petty officer 
on the United States vessels, Cambridge, 
Ohio and Niagara of the fleet engaged in 
the European blockade. In 1871 he estab- 
lished himself in Dedham as a brick mason 
and contractor and built up a flourishing 
trade from which he retired several years 
ago. He was a member of the Norfolk 
County Grand Army of the Republic Asso- 
ciation, of the United States Naval Vet- 
erans Association and of Charles W. Carroil 
Post 144, G. A. R. Of this last organiza- 
tion he had served both as commander and 
adjutant. He is survived by two daughters 
and six sons of whom one served in the 
Spanish-American War and three others 
were first lieutenants in the Great War. 


@ The late Dr. S. S. Caruthers, who filled for 
twenty years the Chair of Dermatology at 
Meharry Medical College, affords a splendid 
example of what Nashville can turn out by 
way of human efficiency and worth. Dr. 
Caruthers was born 48 years ago in Nash- 
ville and received almost all his training in 
her city schools and in Fisk University and 
Meharry. His graduate work was done, 
however, at Hahneman Medical College in 
Chicago. Besides his interest in medicine 


Dr. Caruthers fostered his liking for music 
and also found time to engage in various 
civic activities. He had been a member of 
the Fisk Quartet and during his lifetime 
formed connections with the Howard Con- 
gregational Church, the Pythian Lodge, the 
Court of Calanthe, the Willing Workers and 
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Dr. S. S. Caruthers 


the Music Review and Agora Clubs. 
leaves a widow, Mrs. 
Caruthers. 

CA fine expression of community interest 
and inter-racial goodwill was displayed re- 
cently in Brooklyn, N. Y., at the testimonial 
dinner tendered to the Honorable George E. 
Wibecan. A committee composed of one 
hundred citizens gave the dinner to com- 
memorate the thirty-five years of conspicu- 
ous civic service which Mr. Wibecan had 
rendered, as well ag the thirty-seven years 
which he has spent in the Post Office. The 
toastmaster was Charles W. Anderson who 
was introduced by Fred B. Watkins. A 
number of witty and impressive speeches 
were made eulogizing the guest of honor. 
The list of speakers was unusually repre- 
sentative and included Rev. George Frazier 
Miller, Hon. Lawrence C. Fish, magistrate 
of traffic court; Hon. Jacob A. Livingston, 
county leader; Alderman George W. Harris, 
Hon. John H. McCooey, Democratic county 
leader; Hon. Arthur S. Somers, chairman of 
Chamber of Commerce; Hon. John R. 
Crews, Republican executive member Sixth 
Assembly District; the Hon. Arthur Com- 
ither, Executive Secretary Carlton, Y. M. 
C. A.; Hon. Michael Stein, acting executive 
McKinley Republican Club; Hon. Arthur 
G. Dore, executive U. S. Census Commis- 
sioner; the Rev. Father Quinn and Con- 
gressman Emanuel Sellers. At the close 
of these speeches Mr. Wibecan made an 
appropriate response. 

C This year marks the fiftieth anniversary 
of the marriage of the Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Taylor of Toledo, Ohio. The two were given 
an ovation by their friends at Friendship 
Baptist Church of which the Rev. Mr. Tay- 
lor is the founder and pastor. These two 
people who have lived so long and so well 
were both born slaves, the wife in Laneaster 


He 
Cecelia Mahaffey 
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Mrs. Randolph- Wallace 
County, Va., and the husband in Fairfax 
County. When a boy of ten Mr. Taylor ran 
away and after many adventures, one of 
which saw him a prisoner with rebel soldiers 
in the old Capitol Prison of Washington, 
D. C., he entered Wayland Seminary. It 
was at this tims that he met Miss Morris, 
later Mrs. Taylor, who was a student at 
Howard University. In 1879 Mr. Taylor 
was graduated from the Theological Depart- 
ment of Howard, was ordained that same 
year and has had a record of continuous 
service ever since. His life branched out in 
many ways. His first pastorate was in 
Charleston, W. Va., where he organized the 
West Virginia Baptist State Convention of 
which he was first president. At this time 
he established a lasting friendship with Mr. 
Booker T. Washington. Later he went to a 
church in Pittsburgh, Pa., where he formed 
and became the first moderator of the Alle- 
gheny Association. He has been greatly in- 
terested in Sunday School work and is at 
present soliciting funds for an annex to his 
church in Toledo to be used for the week- 
day religious education of children. 

@ An important personage in the office of 
the N. A. A. C. P. is Mrs. Richetta G. Ran- 
dclph-Wallace, clerk of the Board of Di- 
rectors and secretary to Mr. Johnson. 
“Miss Randolph” as she is generally known, 
is a native of Virginia, a graduate of the 
public schools of Plainfield, N. J., and of 
Gaffey’s Business School in New York City. 
For a time she worked: as public stenog- 
rapher and typist but in 1918 she entered 
the service of the N. A. A. C. P. as general 
stenographer. Her worth and ability grew 
with the Association until today in addi- 
tion to her secretarial work she is manager 
and overseer of the stenographers and clerks 
of the organization. In spite of her busy 


Mrs, J. C. Taylor 








Dr. Adams 


life she still finds time to take part in other 
interests, particularly in church work. For 
years she has served devotedly in Mount 
Olivet Baptist church, in the Sunday School, 
the Baptist Young People’s Union and the 


Mrs. Hardy 


choir. Recently, although this is a distinct 
departure from the policy of the Baptist 
Church, she was elected to serve on the 
Board of Trustees. 

In St. Paul, Minnesota, lives a busy 
woman, Mrs. Clara Burnett Hardy, who like 
her famous sister, Mrs. Mary Burnett Tal- 
bert, has devoted her life to social and civic 
activities. Mrs. Hardy was born in Oberlin, 
Ohio, and is a member of the class of 1889 
of Oberlin College. She has been an ardent 
suffragist and worker in politics. She has 
been made Bailiff of the Court of St. Paul 
and has been called three times for service. 
In 1922 she was elected a delegate from 
ward 8, of the fourth election district of St. 
Paul to the Republican Party County Con- 
vention, having carried the only precinct 
in that ward. Her friends feel that she is 
in the running also for the position of 
assistant deputy sheriff. 

@ Myron W. Adams, the newly elected 
president of Atlanta University, is a native 
of New Hampshire. In his youthful days 
he was a student at Wilberforce University 
where his mother and older brother taught 
nine years each, and in that way he became 
thoroughly familiar with Negro education. 
His preparation for college, aside from that 
at Wilberforce, was obtained at Kimball 
Union Academy in New Hampshire. He 


graduated from Dartmouth College in the 
class of 1881 with first rank in his class. 
Four years were spent by him in theological 
study and four years in the active work of 
a pastorate in New England. 


He was 








» Al 


MARY L. STRONG 
M.A., Radcliffe 
CHARLES W. FLORENCE 
A.M., Pittsburgh 


called by Dr. Bumstead to Atlanta Univer- 
sity in 1889, where he has served continu- 
ously since that date. He was at first in- 
structor in Greek and other subjects, then 
professor, and since 1896 has been an execu- 
tive officer in the institution, as dean and 
treasurer. In 1919, when President Ware 
was obliged to give up the work because of 
ill health, the Rev. Mr. Adams was ap- 
pointed by the trustees to serve as acting 
president. At a special meeting held April 
20, 1923, he was elected to the presidency. 
@ This information about 
1923 graduates came to us 
too late for insertion in the 
July Crisis. 

Western Reserve Univer- 
sity—29 students. Two grad- 


uates from the Dental 
School; 1 from School of 
Pharmacy, 1 from Law 


School, 2 Bachelors of Arts. 
Oberlin College—A.B., 
Gladys A. Wilkinson, Phi 
Beta Kappa, graduate schol- 
arship in Mathematics. 
University of Illinois—Ap- 
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WINFRED A. JORDAN 
M.S tah 
JOHN C. TINNER 
M.S., Chicago 





GLADYS A. WILKINSON 








GEORGE A. SINGLETON 

-M., jton 

PERCY L. JULIAN 
A.M., Harvard 


proximately 70 students. B.S., Margaret 
Wilkins, Courtland S. Booker, William F. 
Thornton. 

Harvard Dental School—D.M.D., O. L. K. 
Fraser. 

University of Arizona—A.B., 
Flora Jordan. 

Colorado College—A.B., Lillian M. Har- 
dee. First colored girl to graduate from 
this college, member of Classical Associa- 
tion of Middle West and South, charter 
member of Classical Club in Colorado Col- 
lege, acted in Latin play 
“Captivi” by Plautus, spent 
Freshman and Sophomore 
years in Bishop College, Mar- 
shal, Texas. 

Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology — A.B., in Public 
School Music, Charlotte D. 
Enty. 

Syracuse University— 
M.D., Richard G. Bondurant. 
@ Bessie Maples the seven- 
teen year old daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. W. L. Maples 
of Puunene, Hawaii, won the 


Thelma 





Helen R. Reynolds Daisy A. Payne Josephine Humbles 
B.S., Pennsylvania A.B., Indiana A.B., Oberlin 
Ednora M. Prillerman Lillian M. Hardee Thelma F. Jordan George C. Branche 
B.S., Ohio State A.B., Colorado A.B., Arizona M.D., Boston 
Anna R. Johnson A. Elizabeth Delany Emma S. Gilbert Charlotte D. Enty 
B.S., Pennsylvania D.D-S., Coll. Dent. Surgery A.B., Radcliffe B.A., Carnegie Inst. Tech. 


Ethel E. McGhee Clara Morris Angy Smith Thelma F. Moorman 
A.B., Oberlin A.B., Ohio State A.B., Cincinnati A.B., Cincinnati 
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David G. Morris 
M.D., Vermont 
Sidney R. Redmond 
A.B., Harvard 
Collis H. Davis 
A.B., Grinnell 
Albert E, Forsythe 
B.S., City of Toledo 


E. B. Perry 
A.B., Michigan 
Frederick D. Inge 
Phar. Chem., Minnesota 
Bailey O. Holland 
D.D.S., Pittsburgh 


Louis L Redding 
Brown 





William F. Thornton 
B.S., Illinois 
Harry C. Graves 
B.S., Michigan Agri. 
Simon O. Johnson 
M.D., Boston 
Clinton R. Moorman 
B.A., Cincinnati 


D.M.D., Harvard 
Otis McK. Buckner 
B.A., Northwestern 
Stanley M. Douglas 

LL.B., Fordham 


Charles A. Chandler 
LL.B., Yale 

















































first honor in an 
oratorical con- 
test of the Maui 
High School at 
H a m akuapoko 


Maui, Hawaii. 
In the Terri- 
torial Prohibi- 


tion contest held 
in Honolulu, 
Hawaii, she was 
highly compli- 
mented by Gov- 
ernor Farring- 
ton on her ex- 
cellent effort. 
She was the 
only colored girl 
in the school and graduated June 15 from 
the College preparatory course. 

q@ Mr. Jerome B. Peterson of Brooklyn, 
New York, sends us this interesting bit of 
news apropos of the appointment of the 
late Judge McCants Stewart to the Brook- 
lyn Board of Education. Mr. Stewart was 
the second (not the first) colored member 
of the Board. He succeeded to the seat on 
the Board which had been filled for ten 
years by the late Dr. Philip A. White, who 
was the first colored man to be appointed 
to that body, and who was nominated for 
membership about 1881 by Mayor Seth Low 
of Brooklyn. Mr. Stewart was succeeded 
by the late Samuel R. Scrottron, the last 
member of the race on the Brooklyn Board 
previous to the consolidation of Brooklyn 
with New York City. 

@ George W. Lattimore, manager of the 
Southern Syncopated Orchestra writes us 
from London: “Carroll Joseph Morgan, 
formerly of New York, died on June 9 last 
while: under treatment at the New South- 
gate Mental Hospital, London, England. 
He was a prominent member of the Clef 
Club, the Rock and White Company, and 
came to England with the Southern Syn- 
copated Orchestra. He was one of the 
principal features of this company and 
made a phenomenal success in singing “I 
Got a Robe”, a Negro Spiritual. He ap- 
peared before the King of England, the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, Mr. 
Lloyd George, former Prime Minister, and 
a host of other notables.” 
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The Best Book 
on the Bible 


= the Librarian of one of the » boone, ane ts » 
America: “I make a specialty of securing for 
shelves all the books of real value on the Bible that 
appear in this country and E and I want to say 
that I regard Dr. J. T. riand’s work “THE 
ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE BIBLE (The 
Bible Thru the Light of Modern Knowledge)’ as the 
very best that has appeared from the pen of any 
scholar. I recommend it to everybody.” 


CONTENTS 


The Place of the Bible Among Sacred Books. 
—— between the Bible and Other Sacred 


The Hebrew Land and People. 

The Bible as Literature. 

The Pentateuch: Was it written by Moses? 

Old Testament Legend and History. 

Old Testament Poetry: The Poetical Books 

Old Testament Prophesy: The Prophetical Books. 

The Gospels: Their Origin and Nature. 

The Apostles and the Book of Acts. 

The Epistles of Paul. 

The Non-Pauline Epistles and the Book of 
Revelation. 

3. The Formation of the Biblical Canon. 

1. Literature excluded from Canon. 

15. The Apocryphal Books. 

16. The Old and New Testament Text. 

17. How We Obtained Our Bible in English. 

18. Moral and Religious Progress Traceable in the 


Bible. 

19: Bible Infallibility in the Light of Modern 
Scholarship. 

20: The Bible and Inspiration. 

21. The Permanent Value of the Bible. 

22. Charts and Tables for Use in Biblical Study. 


postage included, $1.65. 
BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street, 
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SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFERS 
THE CRISIS - $1.50 per year 


THE SOUL OF JOHN BROWN 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM 
The Negro problem in the United 
States as seen by the noted English writer....... $2.00 
Together with a pare apnea 
to THE CRISIS...... : $2.60 


DARK WATER 
By W. E. B. DuBois 
The latest book by Dr. DuBois. Dealing 
with the hopes and aspirations of the 
darker races 
Together with a year’s subscription 
to THE CRISIS . 


AMERICAN NEGRO POETRY 
Edited by JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 
Containing selections from the writings of 
thirty-one American Negro poets. Together 
with an essay on the Negro’s Creative 
GOWN cscccccsccccccdvscvccccccccsvcccceccccess $1.75 
Together with a year’s subscription 
Se Cy IR 5 se deedsczcasseveces: $2.35 


Address THE CRISIS 
69 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Hampton Institute 


Hampton, Virginia 


Founded in 1868 by General Armstrong 
to train selected colored youth who should 
go out to teach and lead their people. In 
1878 Indians were first admitted. 


Hampton stands for “a sound body, a 
— capacity, and an unselfish outlook 
on life”. 


Hampton is an industrial village: 1.100 
acres; 140 buildings; 850 boarding students, 
500 day pupils in practice-school; 60@ sum- 
mer-school students; 200 teachers and 
workers. 


Hampton has over 2,000 graduates and 
8,000 former students; also numerous out- 
growths, including Tuskegee, founded by 
Booker T. Washington. 


Hampton offers courses in five schools 
of normal and collegiate grade—Agricul- 
tural, Business, Home-Economics, Normal 
and Trade—and in two schools of secondary 
grade—Academy and Trade (11 four-year 
courses). 


Hampton needs annual scholarships at 
$100 each and endowed scholarships at $2,500 
each; also $135,000 annually above regular 
income. 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 
FRANK K. ROGERS, Treasurer 





EDWARD WATERS COLLEGE 


Jacksonville, Florida 


An Ideal Christian Home School 
in the Heart of Beautiful Florida 


For students unable to stand the rigors 
of a Northern winter. 


Grammar School, Junior High School, 
Senior High School, Normal School, 


School of Theology, Music, Commercial 
Courses, College Courses leading to 
B.A. Degree, Manual Training, Domes- 
tic Science and Art, Band, Military 
Training for men, Physical education 
for women. 


John C. Wright, President 
Bishop John Hurst, Chairman, Board of Trustees 


KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
In full operation since 1912 
Professional course of two years 

Address 


Kindergarten Department 
Atlante University 
















Atlante,Ga. 
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882 LANE COLLEGE 1sz 


Jackson, Tennessee 


A growing College with a splendid history 
and a bright future. It offers modern courses 
in Collegiate, Theological, Musical, College 
Preparatory, Teachers Training, Home Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural and Pre-Medical subjects. 
Several vocational courses are also taught. 

Proper standards of conduct as well as 
scholarship are maintained. Registrations of 
students are now being made for the next 
session. Well equipped laboratories, dormi- 
tories with modern conveniences and facilities 
under positive Christian influences are sup- 
ported. For further information address 


J. F. LANE, President, Jackson, Tennessee. 
















St. Philip’s 
Normal & Industrial School 
San Antonio, Texas. 


(FOR GIRLS) 


Normal, Academic, Junior and Music Courses, 
Teachers’ Training, Domestic Sciences and 
Arts, Dressmaking, Ladies’ Tailoring, Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Bookeeping and Spanish 


Boarding facilities. Ideal location. 
Faculty from leading Universities. 


Write for Bulletin. 


Artemisia Bowden, Principal 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Opens September 18, 1923 


as an ‘‘A’’ College 


The first Institution for Colored Youth in North 
Carolina to receive “A” rating by the State De- 
partment of Education. 
Other departments are Academy (beginning second 
year), Theological, Missionary and Social Service, 
Business. 

Degrees given: A.B., B.S. and Th.B. 


Terms reasonable. Send for new catalog 


Address, SHAW UNIVERSITY, Raleigh, N. C. 





WALDEN COLLEGE 
Students who contemplate attending 
Walden 1923-1924 required to write now 
concerning entrance. 

All Waldenites requested to write Alma 
Mater. 


T. R. Davis, President. Nashville, Tenn. 








Meharry Medical College ::* chasse.” 


with departments of Medicine, Dentistry and Pharmacy and a Nurse Training School 
ALL DEPARTMENTS RECENTLY REORGANIZED 
Two years (Class One) college work required for admission to the study of medicine. Graduation 
from a four years’ High School or Normal School required for admission to the departments of den- 
tistry and pharmacy and nurse training. For catalog and application blank address. 
John J. Mullowney, M.D., President of Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn. 

















MILES MEMORIAL COLLEGE 


Established 1900 


Birmingham, Ala. 


DEPARTMENT'S 


Collegia’e 
Theological 
Musical 


Stenography 

First Aid Nurse Training | Work Thorough 
Teachers’ Training Course 

Typewriting 


Terms Reasonable 
Preparatory 


English George Leonard Word, 
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HARTSHORN MEMORIAL COLLEGE 


Richmond, Va. 


A superior School for Young Women. 
Next term begins September 18, 1923. 
Send for catalog to 
GEORGE W. RIGLER, President 


School of Social Work and Missions, 
Shaw University - - - Raleigh, N. C. 
Opens October Ist, 1923. 


To meet the demand for Trained So- 
cial and Mission Workers. 


Tuition free. 


$18 per month pays for 
board, room, heat and light. 


Apply to Mrs. ry Peacock, Dean, 
East Northfield, Mass. 





THE STENOGRAPHERS’ INSTITUTE 


popularly known as Duncan's Business School 
1227 South {7th St. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Our graduates are expert Touch Typists, speedy writers of 
Shorthand and good Bookkeepers. 
The reputation of this school guarantees the success of every 
student we graduate. When business men want good stenog- 
raphers, that is, stenographers who can write shorthand and 
transcribe it, they apply to us. Requests are received from 
all over the country Edward T. Duncan, Principal. 
Fall term opens October ist—<laily recitations. 


“The world needs you if you are prepared to render 
service.” 


STATE AGRICULTURAL & MECHANICAL INSTITUTE 
Located at Normal, Alabama, in the heart of the 
healthy mountains of North Alabama, will begin its 
49th annual session 
Thursday, Sept. 27, 1923. 
DEPARTMENTS 
College, High School, Teacher Training, Agriculture, 
Mechanical Arts, Home Economics, Nurse Training, 
Commercial and Music 
We have thousands of graduates and undergraduates 
who are making good. The demand is always greater 
than the supply. 
Our faculty is thoroughly efficient. School location 
unusually healthy; surrounding scenery beautiful; 
neighborhood excellent; railroad facilities convenient. 
Special emphasis is laid upon the development of the 
religious, moral and social life of the student in con- 
junction with the intellectual and industrial. 
Begin your preparation to-day to enter school Septem- 
ber 27. T. R. PARKER, President 
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GO TO SCHOOL 


AT THE 


NATION’S CAPITAL 


Because it is the greatest Educational 
Centre in the world. 


That is why we located the National 
Training School in Washington. Girls 
should attend this institution for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First—We offer superior advantages to am- 
bitious girls. 

Second—We give personal attention to the 
whole life of the girl—health, manners, char- 
acter, mind. 

Third—This is the only school for girls that 
offers opportunity for actual business practice. 

Fourth—Splendid positions can be secured for 
graduates in Practical Nursing, Social Service 
and Business. 


ACADEMIC AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
Send for Catalog 


THE 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS, INC. 
Miss Nannie H. Burroughs, President 
Lincoln Heights Washington, D. C. 





Atlanta School of Social Work 


Morehouse College 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Gives training in the technic of case 
work and prepares its students for 
professional social work. 

For further information address 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER, A. M., 
DIRECTOR 


DOWNINGTOWN INDUSTRIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 


For boys and girls fourteen years old 
and over. Separate dormitories. Aca- 
demic department from sixth grade 


through Preparatory. Industrial, agri- 


cultural, commercial and household 
arts departments. Moderate rates. 
110 acres. Athletics. For full infor- 
mation write 


Dr. J. H. N. Waring, Principal 
DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
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The Lincoln Hospital and Home 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
in the city of New York 
offers to young colored women a three 
years’ course of instruction in nursing. 

Capacity of hospital—420 beds. 

Post Graduate Course of six months to 

graduates of accredited schvuols 

For information apply to: 
Superintendent of Nurses 


Lincoln Hospital and Home 
New York, N.Y. 


Provident Hospital 


Training MSchool for Purses 


offers to young colored women a three 
years’ course in the practice and theory of 
NURSING. Affiliated with Chicago 
Lying In Hospital and Northwestern 
University Medical Dispensary. Grad- 
uates eligible for registration in any 
state. Classes now forming. For in- 
formation apply to Superintendent, 


Provident Hospital 
16 West 36th Street Chicago, Illinois 


FRATERNAL HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
OF NURSING 


42 Dorsey Street ns ALA. 
A scientific and professional course women betweer 
19-35 years of age, with High fchoo! education or its 
equivalent. 


For informa:ioa write Superintendent ef Nurses 





JUST FROM THE PRESS 


Because Men Are Not Stones 


By J. T. Sunderland, D.D. 


This work (just published) is a book of vital religion, deal- 
ing with the most living experiences men can know. 


I The Soul's Cry for God 
II The Higher Conception of God. 
III God and Life's Deep Experiences. 
IV God and Human Sorrow. 
Vv God and Great Calamities. 
VI Robert Ingersoll’s: 
“I think if I had been God 
I could have made a better world.” 
VII_ God Who Knows and Cares. 
VIII Working with God. 


The book is for minds that dare to think, for hearts that 
long for a better world and for souls that ory out fer a God 
that is not dead. 


Price $1.50, postpaid. 
BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE ANCRUM SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


» Offers Courses in Piano. 
Pipe Organ, Violin, Voice, 
Theory, Solfeggio, Har- 
mony, Composition, etc. 
New England Conser- 
vatory method. Excellent 
faculty. Fine dormitory 
rooms. 
Registration begins first 
Monday in September. 
Director: 
MRS. ESTELLE ANCRUM FORSTER, 
Graduate N.E.C., 1919-20 


Send for year book. 
Address: 


74 West Rutland Square, Boston, Mass. 








CLEOTA rE Lyric Soprano 


“The quality of her 
voice is sweet; her 
manner of using it 
is expressive and 
unaffected and her 
interpretative equip- 
ment suggests seri- 
ous study combined 
with mental attain- 
ments of marked 
alertness and value. 
It has given me 
real pleasure to hear 
her sing.’’-—Harry 
T. Burleigh. 


Now booking sum- 
mer and fall 





concerts. 


- SELIKA QUARTET winsiigle 


INCOMPARABLE 
ACH MEMBER AN ARTIST 
——. “pRown DA —. eee 


CHARLES” i‘. “WATERS a. WARREN N TARRANT 
Tenor Basso Baritene 
Can furnish part or entire pregram. 
Available for 
CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 
These artists can alse be engaged separately. 
For terms address: 
MRS. DAISY TAPLEY 


165 W. 136TH ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A NEW WAY 


TO GET YOUR CLOTHES 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


€ hing giferent beer ine 
oe 
age paid on ceuyting. 


DOUBLE PAY 
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THE NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY 


y 
Dr. CARTER GODWIN WOODSON 


$2.15 by mail 
Published in June, this book has already been ategint as a textbook for 


schools conducting courses in History and Sociology. The following desirable 
features make it the most useful book on the Negro: 


It contains 20 chapters, 126 illustrations, references for future study and important 
documents in the appendi 


= % well-thought-out, logically developed, tersely written and beautifully illus- 
t 


tra 


It has a logical arrangement, accurate cita a vigorous style and positive 
statements to avoid ambiguity and inspire clear th lo 


It shows an admirable balance between the economic and the political, between 
the purely narrative and the material. 


It analyzes and discusses every phase of Negro life and history without the bias 
of many writers on social problems. 


It is the only textbook on the Negro written from the point of view of the 
student and in conformity with the requirements of the schoolroom. 


There is no better volume to recommend either to the man in the street or to 
the serious student. 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 















Answers Mr. Bryan 


THE SPARK IN THE CLOD 


(or Religion and Evolution) 
By J. T. Sunderland, D.D. 


- The Evolution of the World. 
- The Evolution of Man. 


Buy A Copy 
NEGRO YEAR BOOK 


LATEST EDITION, 1921-22. 


Standard reference on all matters 
Relating to the Negro. Most exten- 
sively used compendium information 
on this subject. 


PRICE 50c AND $1.00 
Special Rates to Agents. 


NEGRO YEAR BOOK COMPANY 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE ALABAMA 


- The Evolution of Religion. 

+ The Problem of Pain and Evil in the 
Light of Evolution, 

- Immortality in the Light of Evolution. 

. The Bible, Jesus and Christianity in the 
Light of Evolution. 

The author claims that Evolution is the 
greatest modern illuminator and emancipator 
of religious thought. Many judges pronounce 
this book the clearest and most effective an- 
swer yet made to Mr. Bryan and others who 
fear Evolution. 

“A work of profound scholarship.”—Boston 
Journal, 

. “A remarkably lucid statement of the bear- 
ing of Evolution upon religious thought.”— 
St. Paul Dispatch. 


BEACON PRESS 

























LEARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
This highly trained Professional Trade taught In a very 
shert time by expert instructers. 


Big Salaries, Short Heurs, Easy Werk. Graduates carn 
from $35.00 te $125.00 a week. 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. Send for catales. : ; 
$1.15 postpaid Philadelphia School of Mechanical Dentistry 
1143 South 19th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





A MONEY GETTER because it is A CROWD GETTER 


Stemsohee 006 Cie matins Se 2 ae eat wl eed ee 
evening ef Side-Splittiag Fu, sheuld have 


The ‘ Slabtown Convention 












Best opportunities for young men. Complete 
course in Sanitary Plumbing; Vapor, Steam and 
Hot Water Heating, and Bricklaying. 

You can enroll any time 


Evan’s Industrial School, 
Robinson, Ill. 


205 E. Main Street 
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BLACK SWAN RECORDS 


Add the Finishing Touch to Your 


Vacation Pleasures 


Just imagine yourself lolling in the shade, 
listening to the voices of these artists, or danc- 
ing in the open to the music of these orchestras: 


7104—THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER—Florence Cole Talbert. 
7101—CARO NOME—Antoinette Garnes. 


2121—HIGH CULTURE. 
GETTING UP IN THE MORNING—Charles Winter 
Wood. 
14148—LONG LOST MAMA. 


IF YOU DON’T THINK I’LL DO SWEET POPS (Just 
Try Me)—Ethel Waters 


2125—WET YO’ THUMB. 


2122—YOU KNOW YOU BELONG TO SOMEBODY ELSE. 
DEAREST—Laurel Dance Orchestra. 


Your Vacation Will Be Incomplete 
without 
BLACK SWAN RECORDS 


Agents and dealers wanted everywhere 


Write for information 


BLACK SWAN PHONOGRAPH CO. 


2289 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FAREWELL BLUES—Saimy Swift’s Jazz Band. 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL CODE OF ETIQUETTE 
Combined with SHORT STORIES FOR COLORED PEOPLE 





ETIQUETTE 
PART 1 


A book absolutely in a class by itself. Interesting, in- 
structive, handsomely illustrated. Wonderful pictures of 
Washington’s ey colored Society leaders on the 
street; at the Theatre; at Church; in the Home; at Recep- 
tions, Balls, Parties, Weddings, Dinners, etc., etc. The 
illustrations are so perfect and natural that the well bred, 
correctly clothed men and women almost speak to you. 

Learn how to dress and conduct yourself on any and all 
occasions; correct dress for men and women; suggestions 
in colors and materials for the ladies; hints as to footwear, 
hats, appropriate combinations, etc., for both sexes. 

What to serve your guests at breakfast, lunch or dinner. 

How to converse intelligently; how to know when to talk 
and when to remain silent; how to make friends and gain 
popularity. 

A book that will help the most prominent member of so- 
ciety or the must humble 


STORIES 
PART 2 


A wonderful collection of Short Stories for Young and 
Old Stories that will hold your attention from start to fin- 
ish. By the most famous colored writer of Short Stories in 
America. 


Stories of Pluck 
Stories of Success 
Stories of Great Men 


Stories of Adventure 
Stories of Bravery 
Stories ofSchool Days 





Illustrating Table Manners 





Silas X. Floyd, Author 


Stories for Father, Mother or the Children. 
Funny Stories; Stories that will bring the 
tears to your eyes; Stories once started must 
be finished before laying aside the book. Hand- 
somely illustrated—pictures that seem to live 
throughout the story. 

A Book you will want—Must have in 
your home—A most excellent gift 
Over fifty pages of pleasing pictures taken 
from best photographs. A BIG BOOK, con- 
taining over 400 pages. The people are much 
pleased with this new publication and are 
sending thousands of orders to us. Order to- 
day. We send by insured parcel post; re- 
turn your money if not perfectly satisfied. 
Price ONLY $2.50. Write today. 


AUSTIN JENKINS CO. 
Send for free catalog of 160 books. 


Agents Wanted 


We are looking for 1000 hustlers, men 
and women. Our offer will pay you posi- 
tively $4 to $9 per day. One agent made 
$21 the first day. Such an _  oppor- 
tunity comes but once in a_ lifetime. 
AGENTS’ SAMPLE showing specimen 
pages and the pictures and covers of book 
will be mailed to you for 25 cents. It 
represents exactly the complete book. 
Send 25 cents for agents’ outfit to-day. 


No. 523 9th STREET, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





COME TO KANSAS CITY 


TO THE 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


OF THE 


N A. A. CG P., 
AUGUST 29 to SEPTEMBER 5 


Speakers of National 
repute will discuss all JUST OUT 

phases of America’s Race 13th ANNUAL REPORT OF 
Problem. THE N. A. A.C. P. FOR 1922 


PRICE 25 CENTS 


Representative L.C. Dyer 
who will reintroduce his TELLS THE STORY OF 
Federal anti-lynch bill in OUR YEAR'S WORK 

the next Congress, will WITH FULL RECORD OF THE 
address the conference DYER BILL IN THE SENATE 
and help make new plans WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 
to carry the 


DYER ANTI-LYNCHING BILL TO VICTORY 
“WE’VE JUST BEGUN TO FIGHT” 


WE OUGHT TO BE A MILLION STRONG 
HELP US GET THERE 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE KANSAS CITY CONFERENCE 
WRITE TO 
Tee NN. A: A C.-P. 69 FirtH AVENUE 
New York City 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Ze GREAT NORTHERN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Kd ch 


\4 








Announces that Arrangements are Now Being Made for Monthly 


$110 Round Trine to Europe 


BOSTON—SOUTHAMPTON BOSTON—GOTHENBURG 
$110 $138 
ONE WAY $65 ONE WAY $75 
: Connecting for 
Connecting for 





Christiania, Stockholm, Helsingfors, 
London, Liverpool, LeHavre Danzig, Riga, Copenhagen 


THE ABOVE PRICES INCLUDE RAILROAD FARES TO POINTS AS FAR 
STOCKHOLM 








NORTH AS 


The Company plans to carry approximately two thousand pomsmnawe monthly. Make your plans 
now for a trip during the coming season. 


Lives of passengers will be protected by 
EVER-WARM SAFETY-SUITS 


which prevent drowning and protect from exposure. 
A round trip, with all expenses on shipboard included, intelligent persons 










who wish to visit the battlefields of 
at no more expense than a vacation right here at home! France, the Shakespeare country, Scandinavia, the Land 
To meet the ever increasing demand in this country for of the Midnight Sun, etc. A chance of a lifetime: So 
an inexpensive and at the same time thoroughly com- it would seem; but it is more than that. The cou 
fortable and eS trans-Atlantic voyage is the is building for a permanent business, setting a new 
en are «= e Great Northern Steamship Company. standard of high-class ocean travel on a Ve basis. 


senate business men who realize the That this can be done lair margin of 
exceptional opportunity offered now for inexpensive travel already an peered and is further outlined 1 in our 
in Europe, the Company will cater to the thousands of prospectus. You'll find it extremely interesting. 


WE WILL ALSO SHOW YOU HOW YOU MAY BECOME A PART-OWNER 
IN THE MOST TALKED OF ENTERPRISE IN YEARS. 









sar Cut out and mail us with your name and address. “Ei 


. Wiks' 
Information 







































Dep’ Information Dep't 

joa to Butte 64 Edmunds Bldg., Suite 54 

I am interested in securing full information regarding Boston, Mass. 
a trip : 
(Mark with a cross) Round trip I am interested in becoming part-owner in the Great 
England orthern Steamship Com 
France 4 ° - : 
Germany 
Sweden Please send me prospectus and full particulars. 
Norway 
Denmark 
Baltic Provinces eee eee eee ore F NOMIC wccccccccccesesccerecseesessecccercessessssspes 
Finland eee eee 


Russia 


Btreet OF R.G.d......ecceee ceeceesecescceeccccecesoees f City OF TOWN... .cccccccccccccccccceecevceecennecceevs 
City or Town ° 
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THE EAST INDIA HAIR GROWER ||| SEASHORE LOTS 


Will promote a Full Growth of Hair. Will also 50 x 150 


Restore the Strength, Vitality and the Beauty of 


the Hair. If 
your Hair is 
Dry and Wiry 
Try 


EAST 
INDIA HAIR 
GROWER 


If you are 
bethered with 
Falling Hair, 
Dandruff, 
Itching Scalp 
or any Hair 
Trouble, 

we want you to try a 
jar of EAST INDIA 
HAIR GROWER. 
The remedy contains 
medical properties 
that go to the roots 
of the Hair, stimulate 


the skin, helping nature do its work. 


Leaves the hair soft and silky. 


Per- 


fumed with a balm of a thousand flow- 
ers. The best known remedy for Heavy 


and Beautiful Black Eye-Brows. 


Also 


restores Gray Hair to its Natural 


Color. 


Can be used with Hot Iron. 


Price Sent by Mail, 50c; 10c Extra for Postage 


AGENTS OUTFIT 
1 Hair Grower, ——_ 
ing on Cream 
and Directton for Selling. 
$2.00. 25c Extra for Post- 
age. 


Ss. D. LYONS 
316 N. Central 
Dept. B. 
Oklahoma City, Okla 


$200.00 Upward 
EASY TERMS 


Positively the prettiest cottage and bun- 
low sites in the suburbs of Atlantic 
City on the Pleasantville, Atlantic City 
Million Dollar Boulevard opposite Doug- 
lass Park. 
Advance to builders, use of additional 
for garden free. For further par- 
ticulars and prospectus, write, 


CRESCENT CORPORATION 
WM. B. SOUTHERN, PREs. 


Suite 404-5-6, Odd Fellows Building 
12th and Spruce Streets 
PHILAD HIA, PA. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


Badges, Banners, Lodge Regalia 


For all Lodge and Church Societies 
CENTRAL REGALIA CO. 


JOS. L. JONES, Pres. 
Cincinnati, Ohie 


Beautiful 18-In. Black Genuine Cowhide Bag 


641 W. Sth Se. 


Sewed in frame. Either linen or water- 
proof lining. Worth $10.00, for $4.90. 
Send Post Office Order for $1.00 deposit, 
will — Bag, balance parcel post, 


N. J. EDWARDS & CO. 


106-108 East Center Street 
Goldsboro, N. C. 








Your Gold Tooth Polished 
Your White Teeth Bleached 
By Using Dr. WELTERS’ Antiseptic 


—TOOTH POWDER— 


Absolutely Free From Grit and Acid 


Ask your druggist. 


And Prevenis Decay 
If he hasn’t got it, ask him to 


order it for you. Send 27 Cents in ‘Stamps 


for a full size package. 


The E. A. Welters’ Tooth Powder Co., Inc. 


410 


BROAD ST., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Agents and Distributors Wanted 
Extra Large Profit Guaranteed 


The Largest and Only Tooth Powder Manufacturing 
Corporation Owned and Controlled by Negroes in the 


United States. 


Not an Gebaes Dentifrice but a Scientific Preparation Specially Prepared for 
Polishing “GOLD” in the Mouth, “BLEACHING” the Teeth, 
Healing and Hardening Bleeding Gums. 





A HIGH GRADE FINANCIAL INSTITUTION DOING A NATIONAL BUSINESS WISHES TO 
ENLARGE ITS ACTIVITIES BY ADDING A FEW MORE SALESMEN TO ITS STAFF. 

NO MATTER WHERE YOU ARE LOCATED, YOU CAN SELL FOR US IN YOUR TERRITORY. 
WE PAY GOOD COMMISSION AND ADVANCE OUR MEN RAPIDLY. WRITE 


BERESFORD GALE CORPORATION 
GALE BUILDING 413 S. BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





HOTEL DALE 


CAPE MAY, N. J. 
Open March 15 





Rates reduced in keeping with the times. This 

magnificent Hotel, located in the heart of the 

7 Most Beautiful Seashore Resort in the world, 

Ocean City, N. J. is replete with eve Modern Improvement. 

: Service and Refined Patronage. Orchestra 

Both European and American —. Garage, Tennis, ete, . 
Meals Served at all Hours ee given to ladies and children. 


MRS. M. B. COMFORT, Proprietress ees AER, Sne 





I rrigated 
Fig andRaisin Ranches 


All under irrigation with paved highway, telephones, electric lights, running 
water for domestic use in pipe line, excellent school system. The land is virgin 
silt soil, the finest in the State, in the midst of great developments. 

Is in the famous Fresno District. 

Divided into 10 acre tracts at $185.00 per acre with 10% or 20% cash, balance 10 
years’ time or longer. 

Developed land in the same section sells for $700.00 to $1,500.00 per acre. 
Plenty of work and market for all crops. Fe 

Grows prunes, peaches, apricots, apples, olives, almonds, English walnuts, 
nectarines, California grapes, alfalfa, cotton, corn, etc. 

California farm lands most productive in the world. 

Send for our illustrated literature and plan. 


MARTIN & LOMAX REALTY CO. 


George C. Martin, Mgr. 
American Theatre Building, Oakland, Calif. 





HELP! HELP! HELP! 


More than 300 prominent representatives of sev- 
eral religious denominations are entered in our 
GRAND TRIP TO THE HOLY LAND CON- 
TEST. The successful ones will realize an am- 
bition cherished by all Christians—to tour the 
land where Christ was born, lived and was cruci- 
fied. This Company offers 3 free trips to the land 
of sacred memories. You can help your favorite 
minister to earn one of them. 


Buy 
MADAM C. J. WALKER’S 
Superfine Toilet Preparations 


Use the coupon packed with each article and vote 
for your favorite candidate. Simply fill in the 
coupon with his name and your name and send 
it in to us. 


COLD CREAM ROUGE 

CLEANSING CREAM COMPLEXION SOAP 

VANISHING CREAM ~~ ANTISEPTIC SOAP 

WITCH HAZEL JELLY FACE POWDER sues 

DENTAL CREAM PERFUME 

TALCUM POWDER TOILET WATER 
TAN-OFF 


WORLD RENOWNED AND SUPREME IN REPUTATION. 
BUY THEM, TRY THEM AND BE ENVIED 
FOR THE BEAUTY YOU’LL POSSESS. 


For sale by Walker Agents and all good Drug Stores. 
THE MADAM C. J. WALKER MFG. CO., Inc. 
640 N. West Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
CONTEST NOW OPEN --- VOTE TO-DAY 





